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Contributing Editor, Judge 





HE editorials of William Allen 

White, in Judge have already at- 
tracted nation-wide attention and in- 
terest. They are quoted and commented 
upon by the leading newspapers of the 
country. 


On the surface, you will find them light, 
humorous and entertaining. 


But, deep down beneath the surface you 
will discover the keen, searching analysis, 
that broad, sound knowledge of human 
nature that has made William Allen 
White the greatest editorial figure in the 
country. He possesses the unerring 
faculty of spotting the weak spots and 
putting his editorial pen fearlessly upon 
them. 


For example: 


THIS VAST ECONOMIC 
BOOBYHATCH 


end HARRIS lives near Casper, Wyo. 
He has been in the sheep business sixteen 
years, and is a competent rancher. This fall 
he brought twenty-six carloads of sheep to Kan- 
sas City, with 135 sheep in each car. After 
paying the freight and selling the sheep on the 
market he had eleven cents left for each sheep. 


“The sheep market was not ‘off’ the day of his 
sale. Freight rates had not been suddenly 
increased. Robert Harris suffered no unusual 
loss. Cattle men for eighteen months have been 
losing money like that on their flocks. 


“There are only three classes of cattle and sheep 
men in the West; those who are bankrupt, those 
who will be bankrupt when they sell their herds, 
and those who have handled so few cattle that 
they can take their loss. 


‘*The meat growers of America perform an essen- 
tial service to mankind. They are men of ex- 
ceptional intelligence and unusual industry, and 
the nature of the business develops in them 
splendid commercial courage—the great business 
talents that have made America the world’s 
leader in many lines of worthy endeavor. 


‘**Yet we have so grossly neglected the business of 
meat growing that we have ruined its captains, 
and broken their courage, and shattered its 
morale. All this we have done by the great 
American principle of Hands Off—every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindermost, 
which struts about our world as the law of supply 
and demand. We must pay for our carelessness 
in the next ten years. 

‘“‘And yet, ten months ago hundreds of Americans 
knew, Congress knew, the President knew, the 
great bankers of Lower Broadway knew, the 
packers knew what was coming. 

‘We lauch at the farmer for leaving his expensive 
harvester and his costly plow out in the weather. 
Yet we as a nation have left this great meat 
growing industry ruthlessly, shamefully out in 
the weather, because at the moment wé are so 
tremendously keen about the devil taking the 
hindermost that we forget that when the devil 
takes him, he taxes us for his catch. 
“Government ownership, paternalism, socialism 
and all that sort of thing are mad and wasteful 
folly. But this vast economic boobyhatch which 
we call American commerce still leaves something 
to be desired.” 
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Why Some People Are Never 
At Ease Among Strangers 


EOPLE of culture can be recognized at 
once. They are calm, well-poised. 
They have a cutadn dignity about 

them, a certain calm assurance which makes 
people respect them. It is because they 
know exactly what to do and say on every 
occasion that they are able to mingle with 
the most highly cultivated people and yet 
be entirely at ease. 

But there are some people who are never 
at ease among strangers. Because they do 
not know the right thing to do at the right 
time, they are awkward, self-conscious. 
They are afraid to accept invitations 
because they do not know what to wear, 
how to acknowledge introductions, how to 
make people like them. They are timid in 
the presence of celebrated people because 
they do not know when to rise and when to 
remain seated, when to speak and when to 
remain silent, when to offer one’s chair and 
when not to. They are always uncomfort- 
able and embarrassed when they are in the 
company of cultured men and women. 

It is only by knowing definitely, without 
the slightest doubt, what to do, say, write 
and wear on all occasions under all condi- 
tions, that one is able to be dignified, charm- 
ing and well-poised at all times. 

How Etiquette Gives Charm 

and Poise 

Etiquette means good manners. It means 
knowing what to do at the right time, what 
to say at the right time. It consists of cer- 
tain important little laws of good conduct 
that have been adopted by the best circles 
in Europe and America and which serve as 
a barrier to keep the uncultured and ill-bred 
out of the circles where they would be un- 
comfortable and embarrassed. 

People with good manners, therefore, are 
people whose poise and dignity impress you 
immediately with a certain awe, a certain re- 
spect. Etiquette makes them graceful, con- 
fident. It enables them to mingle with the 
most cultured people and be perfectly at 
ease. It takes away their self-consciousness, 
their timidity. By know- 


center crease be allowed to re- 
main? May lump sugar be taken 
up with the fingers? 

There are other problems, too 
—many of them. Should the 
man rise when he accepts a cup 
of tea fromthe hostess? Should 
he thank her? Who should be 
served first? What should the 
guest do with the cup when he or 
she has finished the tea? Is it 
good form to accept a second 
cup? What the secret of 
creating conversation and mak- 
ing people find you pleasant and 
agreeable? 

It is so easy to commit embar- 
rassing blunders, so easy to do 
what is wrong. But etiquette 
tells us just what is expected of 
us and guards us from all 
humiliation and discomfort. 


Etiquette in Public 


Here are some questions which 

will help you find out just how 
much you know about the eti- 
quette that must be observed 
among strangers. See how many of them 
you can answer. 

When a man and woman enter the theatre 
together, who walks first down the aisle? 
When the usher points out the seats, does the 
man enter first or the woman? May a man 
leave a woman alone during intermission? 

There is nothing that so quickly reveals 
one’s true station and breeding than awk- 
ward, poor manners at the table. Should 
the knife be held in the left hand or the 
right? Should olives be eaten with the 
finger or with afork? How is lettuce eaten? 
What is the correct and cultured way to 
eat corn on the cob? Are the finger-tips of 
both hands placed into the finger-bowl at 
once, or just one at a time? 

When a man walks in the street with two 
women does he walk between them or next 
to the curb? Who enters the street car first, 

the man or the woman? 
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ing what is expected of 
them, what is the correct 
thing to do and say they 
become calm, dignified 
and well poised—and they 
are welcomed and admired 
in the highest circles of 
business and society. 


Here’s the Way 

People Judge Us 

Let us pretend that we 
are in the drawing-room 
and the hostess is serving 
tea. Numerouslittle ques- 
tions of conduct confront 
us. If we know what to 


edgments? 


hostess aft 
tainment? 


How to use 





Do You Know 


How to introduce men and 
women correctly? 

How to word 
announcements, acknowl- 


How to register at a hotel? 
How to take leave of the 


How to plan 
church weddings? 

table silver in 

the proper way? 


When does a man tip his 
hat? On what occasions 
is it considered bad form 
for him to pay a woman's 
fare? May aman on any 
occasion hold a woman's 
arm when they are walk- 
ing together? 

Some people learn all 
about etiquette and correct 


invitations, 


er an enter- conduct by associating 
with cultured people and 
home and learning what to do and 


say at the expense of 
many embarrassing blun- 
ders. But most people are 
now learning quickly and 








do we are happy, at ease. How i ” ; ry Ren = mer sasily through the famous 
But if we do not know the under ai conditions, ¢ = Book of Etiquette—< 
correct and cultured thing cultured, correct thing? splendid, carefully com- 
to do, we are ill at ease. piled, authentic guide to- 
We know we are betraying ourselves. We wards correct manners on all occasions. 


know that those who are with us can tell 
immediately, simply by watching us and 
talking to us, if we are not cultured. 

For instance, one must know how to eat 
cake correctly. Should it be taken up in the 
fingers or eaten with a fork? Should the 
napkin be entirely unfolded or should the 





The Book of Etiquette 


The Book of Etiquette makes it possible 
for you to do, say, write and wear what is 
absolutely correct and in accord with the 
best form on every occasion—whether you 
are to be bridesmaid at a wedding or usher 
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embarrassing blunders can be made in a public restaurant. 
the young lady tn the picture pick up 
& for the watter to attend lo? Or should one of the men pick U up? 


the fork or leave 


at a friend’s private theatre party. It 
covers everyday etiquette in all its phases. 
There are chapters on the etiquette of en- 
gagements, weddings, parties and all social 
entertainments. There are interesting 
chapters on correspondence, invitations, 
calls and calling cards. New chapters on 
the etiquette in foreign countries have been 
added, and there are many helpful hints to 
the man or woman who travels. 

With the Book of Etiquette to refer to, 
there can be no mistakes, no embarrass- 
ment. One knows exactly what is correct 
and what is incorrect. And by knowing so 
definitely that one is perfect in the art of 
etiquette, a confident poise is developed 
which enables one to appear in the most 
elaborate drawing-room, among the most 
brilliant and highly cultured people, without 
feeling the least bit ill at ease. 


Send No Money 


To enable everyone, everywhere, to examine the fa- 
mous Book of Etiquette, without obligation, we make 
this special offer to send the complete two-volume 3et 
free for 5 days to anyone po yreng J it Entirely free 

no money in advance. Al t is necessary is your 
name and address on the coupes below and the Book 
of Etiquette will be sent to you at once at our expense 
You have the privilege of examining it, reading it, and 
deciding for yourself, whether or not you want to keep it 

Send for the Book of Etiquette today. Read some 
of the interesting chapters. Surprise your friends and 
acquaintances with your knowledge of what to do, say, 
write and wear on all occasions. And when you have 
been fully convinced that etiquette widens your circle 
of friends, makes you admired, and respected, increases 
your knowledge of society and its requirements, gives 
you poise, —— and charm—keep the set and 
send us $3.50 in full payment. But if you are not 
utterly delighted after the 5 y free trial, simply return 
books and you won't be out a om 

The Book of Etiquette is published 
cloth binding decorated in gold. Senc 


in handsome 
for your set 





today. Just the coupon remember—no money. But 
get your coupon off NOW Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. 271, Oyster Bay, N. Y 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 

Dept. 271, Oyster Bay, New York 

Without money in advance, or obligation on my 


part, send me the Two Volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette. Within 5 days I will either return the books 
or send you $3.50 in full payment. It is understood 
that I am not obliged to keep the books if I am not 
delighted with them. 


Name ‘ eee ‘ 
(Please write plainly.) 


Address. . ‘ , 
Check this equere it you want these books with 
the beautiful full leather binding at five dollars, 
with 5 days’ examination privilege. 
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The Male Flapper 


By THOMAS J. MURRAY Decoration by CHARLES SARKA 
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[’ age he’s slightly over twenty- 
one, 
ind nearly always slender; 
tailor-made; 
You would not know him for his 
father’s son. 
His suit, form-fitting serge of 
highest grade, 
With shirt of colored silk, this 
modern blade 
Flaunts on the fevered, incandes- 
cent pave, 
To draw admiring glances from 
the maid, 
W hose scrutiny is welcomed by this 
brave. 


He seems an orchid on the toilers’ 
edge; 
A lilied idler in the busy stream; 
Yet through the day he treads a 
dizzy ledge, 
An iron worker where the perils 
teem. 
And three short years ago with 
great elan, 
He swept in waves across the red 
Argonne. 
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“He politely requested one of his callers to leave behind him a quart bottle that he was inadvertently carrying away!” 


“SHOOT TO KILL!” 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 
Iilustrated by GORDON ROSS 


(Eprror’s Note.—At the opening of the 
Washington Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments, many men volunteered, and were 
sworn in, as Special Agents of the Department 
of Justice to protect the lives of the delegates. 
Among these was Mr. Kauffman, who was first 
placed at the head of the agents attached to the 
Chinese contingent, and later put in charge of 
all the “Justice men” assigned to guard-duty.) 


Did you see the movies of the Arma- 
ment Conference? Did you notice that, 
whenever a delegate appeared, there 
appeared at his unconscious elbow a 
simple citizen, hand in overcoat pocket? 

Well, we were the simple citizens. 
The overcoat pockets held our guns. 
We were mere Special Agents, whom 
Mr. Burns had instructed to guard those 
delegates. 

At work in Washington are forces 
that, God willing and no over-sensitive 
Congressmen preventing, may combine 
all the “secret services” under a single 
head—Burns’s masterly head, for choice 

may even replace those agents provo- 
cateurs called postal-inspectors, and affect 
the august pardon attorney, whose pres- 
ent business is the prevention of pardons. 
Consequently, we were a varied crew: 
the son of an ex-Congressman whose 
father was the Senator that made the 
Samson-Schley controversy into history; 
a former pugilist; the great-grandson of 





To Our Readers 


WING to a disagreement 
between employers and 
employees in the photo-en- 
graving industry of New York 
in which the men are endeav- 
oring to maintain the “peak” 
wages of the period following 
the war and refuse to accept 
any reduction in wage scale, 
this issue of Lesitin’s WEEKLY 
is lacking its full quota of 
illustrations. We beg the 
reader's indulgence during this 
industrial dispute in which this 
magazine plays the painful 
role of the innocent bystander. 











America’s biggest railroad and_ biggest 
fortune; a labor leader’s heir, and some 
thirty “regulars,” who really knew their 
business. 

The guarding of the conference dele- 


gates was the latest of all the innovations. 


There was need for it, which the public 
might never learn unless some overt act 
of violence succeeded. American crowds 
cheered Mr. Balfour, but there was 
trouble in India, and there were Hindoos 


in the United States—not to mention 
some then irate Irishmen. The same 
American crowds hailed impartially 


Briand and Shanzer and Dr. Koo, whereas 
the majority of Chinamen in our country 
are Cantonese, whose government is at 
war with that in Dr. Koo’s Pekin—and 
there was the unpublished incident of the 
rotten eggs cast at the French military 
mission to the obsequies of Italy’s “‘un- 
known soldier.” Finally, there were the 
bolsheviki and the militant anarchists, 
whom we have always with us; at Paris, 
they had failed of a rare opportunity to 
bag a brace of big birds with one stone: 
they might not miss this second chance. 

Our job was to see that they did. 

Our work was first preventive, then pre- 
hensive and lastly punitive. We were 
to forestall trouble, if possible; failing 
that, to arrest the trouble-maker with 
the least degree of publicity, and, failing 
that, to dispatch him to the bourne 
“where the wicked cease from troubling” 
altogether—and to do it quickly. 

Those duties obviously forbid my tell- 
ing some things; but do not suppose that, 
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because no attacks succeeded, none was 
attempted. 

Burns had said to us: 

“Tf the delegate you're guarding is shot, 
it will be a disgrace for you not to have 
been killed first.” 

We were to prevent all unpleasantness: 
the over-demonstrative crowd as well as 
the jeering crowd; all jostling, all cab 
delays, all impoliteness. Burns's rules 
were succinct: 

“Don't force yourself on your delegate. 

“Don't force your authority on the 
public. 

“Don't advertise what you are 
crowds. 

“You're there to protect your people: 
don’t let them imagine you're there to 
spy on them.” 

Our orders were to be as inconspicuous 
as our duties permitted—Burns made me 
buy a five-dollar black felt hat to replace 
an expensive, pre-war Austrian velour. 

Day or night the agent must never let 
his delegate out of his field of vision, out 
of the reach of his voice, save when the 
delegate was behind locked doors. The 
guard must never intrude, yet never be 
absent. And he must never look as if 
he was a guard. 

There was no eight-hour day and no 
day off. We met “our men” when they 
came downstairs to breakfast, rode with 
their chauffeurs to general and special 
meetings, and we paid calls with them— 
which frequently meant the meager 
sending in of cards, but sometimes in- 
cluded visits between diplomats that the 
newspapers would have paid well to be 
told of. We took our men to unnum- 
bered receptions and dinners—‘‘stuffed 
delegate”’ must have been Washington’s 
piéce de résistance—fought to get them 


to the 









“There was a Frenchman 
attached to Briand’s per- 
son who must have dressed 
himself from the pictures 

of Gaboriau’s Le cog - 
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their motors afterwards, and many a time 
sat outside their secret consultations till 
daylight did appear. When there was a 
crowd, which was most of the time, we 
stood on running boards and “‘shooed”’ it 
away: when there wasn’t, we expected the 
assassin at each apparently deserted 
corner, 

The work was all composed of only two 
ingredients: strenuosity and strain. 

The delegates numbered hundreds— 
counting experts and special assistants 
and technical advisers—whereas we, to 
put it mildly, didn’t. Therefore, one of 
my tasks was to ask the responsible head 
of each mission which of its members 
could be most easily spared; we didn’t 
intend to toss anybody to the lions, but 
we manifestly couldn’t give an agent to 
each: the men for whom they wanted pro- 
tection we would undertake to guard. 

The Chinese were readily frank about it: 

“Only Koo, Wang, Sze and Chow,” 
they said. “The rest—no matter.” 

The British specified with equal clar- 
ity; but some of the delegations, though 
expressing willingness to write a special 
list, were always “very busy.” There- 
fore, from their reluctant verbal state- 
ments, I myself dictated letters that were 
addressed to Mr. Burns and that they 
signed. Thus, whatever happened to the 
unspecified, our hands would be clean. 

Department of Justice agents did not 
have all the work to do. Most of the 
delegations had imported men of their 
own nationality, but these were consider- 
ably handicapped by a strange city and 
an alien tongue. There was a French- 
man attached to Briand’s person who 
must have dressed himself from the pic- 
tures of Gaboriau’s Lecoq. The Chinese 
secret service men we long mistook, on 











the other hand, for humble stenographers. 
The British, whose costumes gave them 
away only by the manner in which their 
wilful ties would desert their collar but- 
tons, betrayed their position through their 
mistrust of us. They were at our heels 
so long as we were inside the Embassy. 

We were helped, too (they called it 
helping), by certain members of the Amer- 
ican Military Intelligence, some of the 
State Department’s particular Secret 
Service and several men of the properly 
so-called Secret Service—that bureau of 
the Treasury Department thus named. 
Does my esprit de corps trick me into a 
partisan spirit? Anyhow, here are a few 
anecdotes of these assistants: 

A distinguished member of the French 
delegation was talking in my hearing to 
his secretary. It seemed that an officer 
of the United States M. I. had escorted 
this delegate into a department store, lost 
him there and not recovered him until 
dinner time, four hours later. 

“Ca va bien; mais pourquoi dire de l'in- 
telligence un tel service?” 

During the Battle of Arlington—I 
mean the unpoliced confusion of the burial 
of America’s “Unknown Soldier’”—I was 
riding in the closed car of Dr. and Mrs. 
Wellington Koo—Dr. Koo is the Chinese 
minister to the court of St. James’s— 
when an unostentatious personage wear- 
ing a tweed hat, a green tie and a shep- 
herd’s plaid suit thrust his red face in at 
the open window. 

“Who've you got there?” he loudly de- 
manded. “I belong to the Secret Service 
and have a right to know.” 

I told him quietly that I thought he had 
no such prerogative. 

“I belong to the real Secret Service,” 
he repeated, “and Ill have you arrested 
for impudence.” 

I am still at liberty. The Secret Serv- 
ice, in part, guards the President; but it 
gets its training through its other duty—- 
the detection of counterfeiters. 


HAT mix up at Arlington and for ten 

miles around is a scandal which has 
been sufficiently celebrated. In France I 
saw some horrid congestion when, during 
the war, five American divisions were 
poured into roads that, the French had 
warned us, would bear, at most, two. It 
was nothing to this. An unhappy Secret 
Service man squirmed through the jam of 
automobiles, shrieking an ingenuous inyi- 
tation to any ambitious assassin: 

“I’ve got the French Premier here. 
Please give us gangway!” 

He mislaid M. Briand in the crush, at 
about 10.30, and next saw his ward at 
breakfast on the following morning. 

Nevertheless Arlington had one good 
effect. Secretary Hughes, in spite of the 
efforts of his Secret Service conductor, 
had to leave his car and start on afoot. 
He was picked up by a generous Ford and 
hauled to the ceremonies. As a result he 
nearly always walked to the conference 
sessions—raced along with a not very well 
rolled umbrella in violent action as a cane, 
Assistant Secretary Robert Woods Bliss 
perspiring beside him, and a Secret Serv- 
ice “operative” operating far in the rear. 

It was a State Department man who 
stopped a lady that had lost her card to 
the first plenary session. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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HER DOUBLE LIFE 


Translated from the French by W. L. MCPHERSON 


HAT evening Germaine Dourlic had 

refused to go to the theater with 

her husband. She pretended that 

she was tired out. When he had gal- 

lantly offered to stay home with her, she 

had waved him off with a friendly though 
slightly wearied gesture. 

“No, please don’t. You mustn’t de- 
prive yourself of what I know will be a 
pleasure.” 

Her own pleasure was of a different 


“He sat down 


sort. It was to escape from her outward 
and actual life and—for some hours, at 
least—to live in thought another life. 
This didn’t imply that she was unhappy 
or considered herself neglected. In the 
fifteen years since she had married 
Etienne Dourlic she had always led the 
same tranquil existence, free from an- 
noyances and jealousies. If their ex- 
perience had been devoid of anything like 
romantic passion, they had remained 
peaceably and genuinely united by the 
bonds of mutual confidence and respect. 
Germaine could say honestly that in the 


By JEAN BERTHEROY 


lottery of marriage she hadn’t drawn a 
blank. 

Nevertheless when she was young she 
had had another dream. In the little 
city where she then lived with her par- 
ents she had received her first and only 
revelation of love. Its surprise and as- 
tonishment hadn’t ceased to interest her. 
She still marveled at all that she had 
been able to divine of the delights of that 
half-opened paradise. But in her case it 


and looked at her, and suddenly he felt 


was like Fortunio’s song: the man she 
loved never knew it. Nobody had sus- 
pected that sudden illumination. She 
kept her secret for herself alone and never 
allowed her face to betray the ravishment 
which she had experienced. She waited 
for a propitious moment. But the dream 
had quickly ended. The hero of her 
romance had chosen a little bourgeoise 
wife. She had married shortly after, out 
of obedience—or perhaps curiosity. 
Etienne had carried her away to Paris. 
But from year to year she had visited her 
parents. She saw there the other couple, 


Illustrated by EMMETT WATSON 


the young wife who occupied her place, 
the children which should have been hers. 
Year by vear she saw them grow. She 
smiled at them distantly when she met 
them. 

That was what she thought about this 
evening as she once more took up her 
other life. She returned in imagination 
to her native city and entered a modest 


house with tiled gables and massive 
shutters. There was a garden without a 





that sne had changed.” 


gardener, on which everyone did his little 
bit of cultivation. Two white laurels 
stood before the door. She entered the 
house; she seated herself in the hall, with 
its immaculately polished furniture. She 
took her work from the drawer of a little 
table and began to knit under a lamp. 
There was a smile on her lips. It was the 
evening of a church féte and the old bells 
pealed out in the clear air. 

She had never had any children. But 
those who were there ought to have been 
hers. They drew near her and she 

(Concluded on page 14.) 
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Buck Up, Business! 


IV. Nothing to Wear But Clothes 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


O SLOGAN has ever been worse 
N abused than the “Buy now’ 
ballvhoo. Manufacturers, whole- 
salers, jobbers and retailers have all lifted 
persuasive voices, separately or collec- 
tively in its appeal until the public ear 
rang with its echoes. No sooner did any 
line of merchandise begin to sag below 
the general levels, than the warning 
clamor sounded forth. If the man in the 
street tightened his purse-strings, if over- 
optimistic manufacturers found them- 
selves with a glut of goods and no market, 
if the retailer, having blithely ascended to 
the topmost bough of the high-price tree 
and then kicked the ladder away from 
beneath him, could not figure the way 
to get down without fracturing his credit, 
up rose the shrill cry to smite the heavens. 
“Buy now. This is the time for all good 
men to come to the help of Business.” 
Since trade entered the doldrums of 1920 
there has never been a time when some- 
one was not beating out the measure to 
the now stale and unprofitable refrain. 
In the chorus the voice of the clothing 
trade was one of the most resonant, 
seductive and deceptive. If shoes came 
first as a provocative of the buyers’ strike, 
cloth apparel must be put a close second, 
and I am by no means certain that the 
two were not on an equality of rapacity 
for a time. Now the reaction is in full 
swing. The dealer has had his day; the 
golden opportunity of the purchaser is 
here. Reluctant though I am to lend 
voice to the old, discredited slogan, I must 
admit, after a survey of present condi- 
tions in the clothing trade, that the man 
who shops patiently and with judgment 
to-day can get as good value for his money 
as anyone has a right to expect, and, in 
some lines, better. Here the word “man” 
is used in the specific sense; in women’s 
wear the advantage to the purchaser is by 
no means so evident or general. 


LONE of the main phases of business 
4 & the clothing trade gave its own public 
warning of the buyers’ strike. As early 
as March, 1920, there was a prevalent 
suspicion that something was wrong with 
business, but nobody wanted to admit it 
or even make inquiry as to what it was, 
for fear of frightening off the easy money. 
If the public had suddenly slowed up on 
its buying, that was only “‘temporary.” 
Everything would straighten out with the 
spring trade. People had plenty of money. 
High prices were here to stay; they were 
a good thing all around, kept wages up 
(not to mention profits) and money cir- 
culating. Such was the smiling and con- 
fident creed of the shops; a little patience; 
just wait. Business waited. But it did 
not wait alone. The public was doing a 
little waiting of its own, which was not at 
all what business had counted on. One 


great mercantile concern sensed the real 
meaning of the public’s attitude and acted. 

Out of a clear early May sky flashed 
the Wanamaker announcement of a 
straight 20 per cent. cut on $20,000,000 
worth of retail merchandise. It was 
the suddenest, the most drastic, the most 
revolutionary price reduction that ever 
convulsed the store world, and it particu- 
larly affected wearing apparel since cloth- 
ing is the backbone and most of the verte- 
bree of the department store. Immedi- 
ately the prophets of high prices rushed 
into print to proclaim that the move was 
of no more than local importance, that it 
was “merely a clever merchandising 
stroke,” that it would have at most an 
evanescent effect upon the market, that no 
general reduction ought to or could be 
reasonably expected. Some even hinted 
that the Wanamaker stores were in need 
of ready cash through contracted credits. 
Meantime those stores presented the 
appearance of a well-staged riot. Un- 
popular with the trade though it might be, 
the new policy instantly and irrefutably 
proved its popularity with the shopper. 


penance pe interpretation competi- 
tors might put upon the Wanamaker 
innovation, the buying public unquestion- 
ably regarded it as the herald of a general 
alleviation of high prices. The buying 
public was in for a bitter disillusionment. 
True a number of other concerns pre- 
tended to follow, and some actually did 
follow the reduction lead, and for a time 
prices in general eased off. But almost 
at once they began to mount again, im- 
perceptibly. About all that was left 
throughout the country, by fall, of the in- 
fluence exerted by that 20 per cent. cut 
was a type of advertising which attempted 
without much success to make the public 
disbelieve in elementary mathematics; to 
convince them that a three-dollar price 
mark on a two-dollar article is put there 
in a spirit of altruism to benefit the con- 
sumer. The plain fact is that the Amer- 
ican clothier was still drunk on the fumes 
of a twe-year orgy of high prices. 

While the echoes were still ringing with 
the 20 per cent. sensation a combination 
of stores got together with a combination 
of garment wholesalers to perfect a 
pleasant and profitable plan for the fall 
and winter trade. Manufacturers’ prices 
had already taken a big drop; the trade 
could get in its stock at most satisfactory 
reductions. But was that any reason 
why it should sell cheap to the public? 
Certainly not. Perish the unprofitable 
thought! The public, as proven by its 
attitude in the boom period, loved high 
prices; it was the obvious duty of the 
merchant to give the dear public what it 
wanted. Accordingly a schedule was 
fixed up. A few days after the meeting 


[Illustrated by Harley Ennis Stivers 


had adjourned one of its chief committee- 
men encountered the representative of an 
important clothing concern who had been 
prevented by illness from being present, 
and informed him of all the proceedings. 

“It’s air-tight,” said he with deep satis- 
faction as over a job well done. “‘We're 
all in it.” 

“Oh, we're all in it, are we?” said the 
convalescent, who is of an inquiring. 
analytical, and even skeptical turn of 
mind. “You're sure of everybody?” 

“Everybody of any account. All we 
need.” 

“Who represented the public at the 
conference?” 

“The public?’ repeated the other. “I 
don’t get you. We all agreed 9 

“Yes; I know. You all agreed to sell. 
But who's going to buy? You aren't 
figuring on a big fall business selling to 
each other, are you? What about the 
man in the street? The guy with the 
dollar? The boob with the grouch? He’s 
the bird vou’ve got to consider, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” returned the com- 
mitteeman brightly. “He'll come in. 
You won’t hear any more of his grouch 
after he’s seen the fall styles. All signs 
point to another big boom this fall.” 

“Signs, eh? What kind of signs? Un- 
employment? Tight credit? High money 
rates? Fancy prices and a _ market 
flooded with junk? People getting into a 
frame of mind where you couldn’t sell ’em 
five-dollar gold pieces marked down to 
four seventy-nine on credit? You've got 
a fine nose for signs. I suppose,” he 
added unpleasantly, “it’s all figured out 
how much you're going to make.” 

“Approximately.” 

“The best I can wish you is that you 
never wake up. I’m going back to try 
and figure out how little I can lose.” 





‘THE cynic, of course, was right in this 

case. But it took all that fall and 
part of the next winter to bring home to 
the clothing trade in general the sad truth 
that the public, sick and sullen over being 
exploited, wanted lower, not higher, 
prices. 

Never did a public get a more thorough 
schooling as to the inside workings of 
merchandising. The profiteering trials, 
under the Lever Act, took the top off 
business and let anybody that wanted to 
see how the wheels went around. Mer- 
chants of high standing took the stand 
and testified under oath that it was the 
established custom of the trade to mark 
up selling figures 106 per cent. above the 
purchase cost. This was not true, but 
the bulk of those who read the statements 
in the papers naturally believed it to be. 
It did not specially bolster their waning 
confidence in business methods when the 
learned of instances, authentic though 
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not typical, of 200, 300, even 500 per 
cent. profit being taken by supposedly 
reputable stores on articles of ordinary 
apparel, Contemporaneously with the 
exposures a large city merchant took four 
pages of newspaper space to prove that 
there would be no general price reductions 
for a vear at least. To this the natural 
retort. of the public, informed by the 
profiteering trials, was, “If there isn’t, 
there ought to be.” 

Another element in the education of 
Mr. Consumer was the forced sale. The 
most conspicuous of these clearances was 
that of the Nemours Corporation, which 
had been chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of 
export trade, and finding no money in 
Europe was compelled to take what it 
could get out of America. It cannot be 
said that this event stimulated trade in 
general. Rather, the really low prices 
set forth tended to convince the public 
of the injustice of the high prices which 
they had been paying. Other sales of 
lesser magnitude followed. As summer 
passed and no signs of retail trade re- 
vival were apparent, the manufac- 
turers, who had already taken their 
loss, found themselves without a mar- 
ket. Thereupon they appealed to the 
retailers. 

“You fellows made your big profits 
when prices went up. Now, act like 
men and take your loss as we have. 
Clear your shelves for new orders and 
give usa chance to keep going. You'll 
lose out for all of us by hanging on.” 


UT the alcohol! of the great trade- 

stimulation was still in the retail 
brain. The merchants fondly believed 
that they could maintain prices through 
the lure of glowing advertisements; 
“reductions,” “bargains,” “pre-war 
prices,” “‘wonderful values.” Nobody 
put any faith in the claims, possibly 
because they lacked the important ele- 
ment of truth. The store shelves re- 
mained stacked with goods; yet prices 
stayed up. It was an astonishing ex- 
hibition of obstinate stupidity. Self- 
defense now drove the manufacturers 
to the threat. of a drastic move. 

“If you won't sell our goods for us,” 
they warned the stores, “we'll sell them 
for ourselves.” 

For the most part this was merely a 
threat. But some of the factories 
actually put it into action. Shirts and 
textiles were merchandised direct to the 
public through the fall of 1920 in Rhode 
Island. Twenty-five garment-making 
firms ran a big sale in the Bronx which 
broke prices heavily, and in Texas a 
hundred factories combined to deal 
direct with the public. In Philadel- 
phia sales of this kind were advertised 
through posters because the newspapers 
refused the “copy,” so violently did it 
accuse the retail stores of profiteering 
and unfair maintenance of prices. 
These events were supposed to be con- 
ducted on a basis of manufacturers’ 
prices. They were not. But they did 
cut far under the retail schedules in 
every line, thus intensifying the publie’s 
distrust and resentment toward the 
retailers, manifested in the now fully 
developed buyers’ strike. 

Chickens were coming mournfully 
home to roost, meantime, in the trade 


a large flock of disreputable, bedrag- 
gled, frazzled out chickens in the form 
of “distress merchandise.” A distress 
overcoat, to take one example, is not 
what it sounds like (and looks like), 
an overcoat in distress, but an over- 
coat made up hastily to relieve the dis- 
tress of shortage in the market. While 
the big inflation jag was still on in the 
early part of 1920, the big manufacturers 
of trade-marked clothes could not supply 
their regular customers, who were forced 
to repair to a much lower class of makers. 
These distress manufacturers bought up 
odds and ends of shoddy material, un- 
marketable or imperfect patterns, seconds 
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DISCOVERIES 
By 
MARJORIE CHARLES DRISCOLL 
y* who sail the seven seas, thirsting 
for adventure, 


Pushing out your prows where the sea 
and sky-line meet, 
Once I made discovery that you never 
dreamed of, 
When I went adventuring down a city 
street. 


Level rays of sunset touching everything 
with magic, 
Lighting up tired faces with a peaceful 
rested glow. 
Every office window a golden square of 
wonderment, 
Eyes of dragons gazing on the surging 
crowds below. 


Crippled old peanut man by his shrilling 
roaster 
Quote you lines of Shakespeare with a 
smile a bit awry. 
Just an echo now of that voice of moonlit 
magic, 
No one wants a Romeo, bent and old 
and dry. 


Weary worried years have taken all the 
youth from her, 
Almost quenched the wistful light that 
lingers in her eyes. 
He is big and clumsy and half afraid to 
look at her, 
Heedless of the pushing crowd, they 
walk in Paradise. 


Ye, who sail the seven seas, thirsting for 
adventure, 
Turning restless prows where the sea 
and sky-line meet, 
These are my discoveries that you never 
dreamed of, 
When I went adventuring down a city 
street. 























or thirds in fabric, anything that they 
could get from the rubbish heaps of trade. 
and made them up overnight into what 
passed for garments. Spurious though 
they were, they found their way into the 
reputable stores, desperate for lack of 
supply, where they were offered at prices 
not commensurate with their quality 
but about equal to what sound goods 
should have brought. 

“What we handed out in those days 
to the public in the way of distress mer- 
chandise,” one of the frankest of my mer- 
cantile informants tells me, “was a liberal 
education in what not to buy.” 

There was profit in that junk; fat profit. 
There was also loss, the of the 
consumer's confidence. Until that has 
been re-established, as it has not been 
yet in full, the buyer’s strike will not be 
completely over. There obstinately re- 
mains in the minds of many the suspi- 
cion that the same old Ethiopian is still 
haunting the same old woodpile and 
that his name is Profiteering. 

Distress clothing of the 1919-1920 
type is pretty well cleaned out of the 
market. What distress is found to-day 
in the apparel offered to the public 
represents the distress of the manu- 
facturer who has not been able to clear 
up his stock except at a sacrifice, and 
of the wholesaler or retailer who has 
over-ordered. This is particularly true 
in men’s suits. The high-price pro- 
phets of the past who said, “There's 
nothing to wear but clothes; they've 
got to come to us,” are now painfully 
examining their logic to see where the 
flaw is. For men are not buying suits. 
They are buying overcoats, which cover 
a multitude of sins in suits, and hoping 
that the stuff underneath will hang 
together for another year. In conse- 
quence a suit which would have cost 
$60 in the fall of 1920, and which one 
would have been lucky to find at any 
price a year earlier, can be had for $45 
and even $40 to-day. 


loss 


T THE peak-price period of 1919 I 
42% did some personal shopping and 
failed to find a business outfit which I 
would be willing to wear at $75. Last 
month in a famous Boston basement I 
could have picked up half a dozen suits 
between $35 and $45 that I would have 
put on without hesitation. Overcoats, 
to my mind, are equally good if not 
better in value. In spite of the fact 
that the overcoat sales are far ahead of 
last year’s—almost double in many 
stores—the market is crowded with 
smartly cut, well made overwear of 
good material and pattern, selling at 
$50 or under. And in the spring of 
1920 I had to pay my tailor $110 for 
an overcoat because I discovered 
nothing in the ready-to-wear market 
that was as good under $125! That 
futile search was recalled forcibly to 
me after this Christmas, when at a 
clear-up sale of a high-class store I 
came upon an ulster of excellent finish 
and material at $29.50. 

Shirts have fallen commensurately. 
Those glorious silken patterns which, 
three short years ago, spangled the 
prairies upon the persons of haughty 
agriculturists and modish train-hands 

(Continued on page 132) 
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“Human beings are 
always willing to pay 
for the joy of sitting 
back in their seats and 
feeling comfortably 
important.” 








BUYING SUPERIORITY AT THE BOX OFFICE 


LAYWRIGHTS and theat- 
rical producers long ago dis- 
covered that the degree of 
success of a play depends not 
alone on its actual superior- 
itv, but on the sense of su- 
periority it can put into 
the audience. 

Human beings are always willing to pay 
for the joy of sitting back in their seats 
and feeling comfortably important. The 
more superior a play makes us feel, the 
more likely we are to go forth and praise 
it—even though we may not realize the 
true reason why we found the play so 
enjoyable. 

We find a delightful variety of oppor- 
tunity, in a theater, for mental strutting. 





By FRED C. KELLY 
Illustrated by JOSEPH FRANKE 


When a low comedian falls down and gets 
hurt, for example, we like the episode, 
partly because the man looks funny— 
partly too, perhaps, because of our latent 
barbaric instinct for cruelty—but the 
chief reason is that we are secretly pleased 
over the fact that while the comedian is 
falling down and getting hurt, we, on the 
other hand, are able to maintain our dig- 
nity. It may be recalled that in nearly 
every one of the farces of the late Charles 
Hoyt, somebody, sooner or later, got his 
clothes torn off. He was caught in an 
elevator, got into a fight, or some kind 
of a mix-up that ended in his garments 
being torn to shreds. This didn’t just 
happen. Hoyt, who, like George M. 
Cohan, was a master of stage “hocus,” as 


sure-fire is called, knew that the discom- 
fiture of the man with his clothes torn, 
would please everybody in the audience 
whose clothes were not torn. They could, 
while sympathizing with the unfortunate 
fellow, mentally patronize him. 

We always like a scene, too, in which 
the people on the stage commit blunders 
that we think we would be clever enough 
to avoid, as when the housemaid mistakes 
the new butler for a duke, and he thinks 
she is the mistress; or when a burglar is 
mistaken for a guest. For the same rea- 
son, we enjoy seeing a farmer in the home 
of his wealthy cousin, trying, awkwardly, 
with more or less futility, to adjust him- 
self to the fashionable mode of living. 
Because we know how to act, or think we 
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do, and the farmer in the scene does not, 
we feel ourselves several notches above 
him. Likewise, our own vanity is tickled 
when we see a waiter trying, vainly, to 
act like a gentleman, or where a visitor 
forgets and shakes hands with the butler. 

Carrying the same idea farther, a tre- 
mendously effective dramatic device is to 
let the audience in on a secret. All 
through the evening, we may then revel 
in a pleasurable, though unconscious, 
contempt for the characters we are ob- 
serving, who, lacking our inside knowl- 
edge, are groping along, unable to apprise 
the situation as it really is. The famous 
screen scene in “The School for Scandal” 
is an excellent example. Lady Teazle is 
behind a screen and overhears a conver- 
sation which has much to do with the 
development of the plot. The author 
might have kept it from the audience that 
Lady Teazle was behind the screen, until 
the end of the scene, and then have given 
them a thrill of surprise; but this would 
not be nearly so effective as entrusting 
them with the secret, so that they not 
only may feel important, but also may 
become worked up with suspense, while 
wondering what the actors will do when 
they find out. Of this particular scene 
William Archer, the famous English 
critic, says: 

“We have a clear vision of all the cir- 
cumstances, relations and implications of 
a certain conjuncture of affairs in which 
two, at least, of the persons concerned 
are ignorantly and blindly moving toward 
the issue of which they do not dream. 
We are, in fact, in the position of superior 
intelligences contemplating with miracu- 
lous clairvoyance the stumblings and 
fumblings of poor blind mortals straying 
through the labyrinth of life. Our seat 
in the theater is like a throne on the Epi- 
curean Olympus whence we can view with 
perfect intelligence, but without par- 











ticipation or responsibility, the intricate 
reactions of human destiny.” 

Another example of this same device is 
in “Lightnin’ ”’. Frank Bacon has the lead- 
ing character tell many lies, and the audi- 
ence greatly enjoys recognizing them as 
lies, having learned the true facts be- 
forehand. Similarly, in nearly every one 
of Mr. Cohan’s plays, and many others, 
a leading character receives advice from 
a friend in the first act, but he gives it as 
his own. And he gives it word for word 
as he received it. This rarely fails to get 
a laugh. Because the audience, knowing 
where the advice came from, is amused at 
the expense of the character who does 
not know. 

Charles Lamb once observed: “Scold- 
ing scenes, scenes where two people talk 
themselves into a fit of fury and then in a 
surprising manner talk themselves out 
of it again, have always been the most 
popular upon our stage.”” Why should 
this be? Isn’t it because, before the 
quarrel gets under way, we in the 
audience can see it coming? And 
because we already know just what 
each can offer in defense? We all 
love to be on the inside of any in- 
teresting situation, whether in the 
theater, in politics or elsewhere. 

In still another kind of stage situ- 
ation we gain our sense of superiority, 
not directly, as in the instances just 
mentioned, but by a vicarious proc- 
ess which includes, first of all, put- 
ting ourselves in the place of the 
hero. We always like to see the 
hero have the audacity to be down- 
right impudent to a dignified, 
haughty old banker, and cause him 
embarrassment. Every one of us 
has at some time wished to be out- 
spoken and sassy to a banker, or pro- 
fessor, or somebody dignified, and it 
givesusa thrill tosee it done by proxy. 
In the Tarkington-Wilson play, 
“The Man from Home,” the hero 
frequently squelches a member of the 
English nobility. That was a fea- 
ture of the play that everybody liked 
—because we all would greatly enjoy 
speaking insultingly to an objection- 
able type of nobleman. 


For similar reasons another sure-fire 
theatricalism—just as sure as obtaining 
applause by waving the American flag— 
is a smug old man with side whiskers, who 
is eventually exposed by the hero as a 
scheming old hypocrite. The majority 
of people resent seeing a man with side 
whiskers and are delighted when they 
find that he is indeed a scoundrel, just as 
they suspected. Best of all we like to 
see the hero—that is ourself—gain power, 
by force of circumstance, over the side- 
whiskered old chap and tell him just what 
he must do. 

The effectiveness of a stage love scene 
depends largely on having it so natural 
that all the men and women are able to 
visualize themselves as one or the other 
of the lovers. To make this as easy as 
possible, the young woman is not too un- 
usual looking, but more often just a sweet 
little girl, such as anybody’s sweetheart 
might be. And the man, too, has been 


(Concluded on page 137) 
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Is It 


IV. 


HE remarkable cures to which 
chiropractic lays claim, and_ its 


assertion that all disease is caused 
by spinal misplacements, which the hand 
of the chiropractor can “adjust,” are re- 
garded as claptrap by the authorities of 
medicine and surgery. Some physicians 
treat the claims of chiropractic as mere 
hysteria. They explain that as long as 
the average citizen is largely ignorant of 
anatomy and physiology, the mechanism 
and the working of his own body, he is 
likely to be led astray by any false 
prophet of health. 

Even a man of unusual intelligence and 
exceptional scholarship in other fields 
than medicine is likely, they say, to fall a 
victim to quackery. The great and good 
Bishop Berkeley is cited as a striking ex- 
ample. In his day he was looked up to 
as one of the brainiest men in England, 
vet despite all his wisdom he became en- 
chanted with the idea that tar water was a 
universal remedy and he persuaded a 
large portion of the British public to think 
and drink the same thing. 

“The good bishop got excited,” wrote 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in his memorable 
essay, “Homeopathy and Its Kindred 
Delusions.” “He pleased himself with 
the thought that he had discovered a great 
panacea; and having once tasted the 
bewitching cup of self-quackery, like 
many before and since his time, he was so 
infatuated with the draught that he would 
insist on pouring it down the throats of 
his neighbors and all mankind.” 

Chiropractic, like tar water, these crit- 
ics say, Is simply a popular delusion that 
will soon leave only a memory behind. 
\ccordingly why pay any attention to it? 

There is another class of medical sci- 
entists, however, who assert that the 
practice of chiropractic is fraught with too 
much danger to the public health to be 
ignored, that it must be kept within 
bounds or it will become a deadly menace. 
Chiropractic is backed by some 10,000 
practitioners, who, as I have shown in 
preceding articles, have organized a great 
salesmanship campaign to sell chiroprac- 
tic to the greatest possible number of pa- 
tients. Under such circumstances, it is 
pointed out, they are more than likely to 
put their commercial ambitions ahead of 
the welfare of the patient, and with bane- 
ful results. 

“Chiropractic is quackery,” said Dr. 
Frederick H. Albee, one of the greatest 
authorities on orthopedic surgery in the 
country. “Its evil works cannot be dis- 
regarded. They threaten not only the 
individual but the whole public. 

First, let us see how chiropractic may 
be dangerous to the individual. I had 
a case not long ago which is typical. A 
boy living in Elizabeth, N. J., injured his 


foot in some way and his parents having 
heard of the wondrous claims of chiro- 
practic, having fallen under the spell of 





hiro-Quack-tic? 





By Severance Johnson 


its propaganda, sent the lad to a local 
chiropractor. The chiropractor did not 
even look at the foot. Instead, he exam- 
ined the back and said he discovered there 
a spinal ‘subluxation.’ He said a series 
of adjustments were necessary and the 
adjustments would remove the cause of 
the soreness in the foot. 

“The chiropractor gave one adjustment 
after another until the foot became so bad 
that the father insisted it be examined. 
The chiropractor looked at the foot and 
replied that nothing was needed except 
more adjustments. So he kept on ad- 
justing until the boy was brought to me. 
By that time the chiropractic treatment 
had extended over six months. 

“T undid the bandage and discovered a 
malignant cancer. Indeed the cancerous 
growth had proceeded so far that only a 
glance showed that the whole leg was in- 
fected. When the poor mother learned 
the truth she fell in a dead faint. There 
was nothing left to be done but amputate 
the leg. This was done. But it was too 
late. The effects of the cancer had ex- 
tended so far into the system that the 
boy died.” 

“Was there anything the matter with 
the boy’s back?” I asked. 

“Nothing except what the chiropractor 
had done,” was the reply. 

“But are there not cases where verte- 
bre are slightly misplaced, or ‘sublux- 
ated,’ as the chiropractors say, and these 
‘subluxations’ press on spinal nerves and 
prevent the proper functioning of the or- 
gans to which these so-called ‘impinged’ 
nerves lead?” I asked. 

“That is all nonsense,” answered the 
orthopedic specialist. “In all my experi- 
ence, in all my examinations of spinal 
columns, in all the operations I have per- 
formed, I have never found any founda- 
tion whatever for the chiropractic theory. 
The spinal foramina, or the holes between 
the vertebre through which the spinal 
branch nerves pass, are too large to per- 
mit any pressure, except in cases of dis- 
locations of vertebra, when paralysis 
results.” 

“And how is chiropractic a menace to 
the public at large?” 

“First, because it ignores bacteriology 
and leaves the doors wide open to the 
spread of contagion and pestilence. Sec- 
ond, because its insidious propaganda 
leads a lot of credulous people to throw 
their money away on false promises of 
health and thus in some cases to delay 
proper treatment until too late.” 

Some time ago chiropractic publicity 
agents began printing a statement which 
they attributed to Dr. Charles H. Mayo, 
the famous surgeon of Rochester, Minn., 
to the effect that the “drugless healer is 
one of the best things that has come into 
the life of the present.” It appeared first 
in a booklet published by the Palmer 
S hool. 


What the Doctors Say 


As soon as the matter came to the notice 
of Dr. Mayo, he wrote a letter to the New 
York Times (June 15, 1921), in which he 
said: 

“My attention has been called to an 
advertisement printed by the Chiroprac- 
tic Society of New York and Long Island, 
ascribing to me a commendation of ‘drug- 
less healing.’ 

“I will first say that I never made such 
a statement. It is pure fabrication, but 
it seems so good that it has been used all 
over the country in their advertising. I 
have received newspaper clippings con- 
cerning the advertisement from almost 
every State in the Union, and letters from 
medical men in each particular State, 
asking me if I have been correctly quoted. 
I write to the chiropractor and to the edi- 
tor of the newspapers and ask them to 
discontinue the use of my name, which 
they sometimes do, but by that time their 
advertising work is completed. 

“IT was recently informed that the 
chiropractors have a national publicity 
bureau for advertising chiropractic work 
in New York City. I have written di- 
rectly to them, but so far I have not had 
a reply. I only recently found this out.” 

A month after Dr. Mayo’s letter ap- 
peared in the Times, I visited the office of 
a well-known chiropractor in New York, 
who had some weeks before been con- 
victed of violating the medical law. While 
waiting in an outer room in which were 
seated a half dozen men and women, 
whose hollow eves and sunken cheeks 
seemed to betoken deep-seated disease, I 
chanced to see a pile of chiropractic leaf- 
lets on a nearby table. I picked up the 
top one and read: 





CHIROPRACTIC 


(Ki-Ro-Prak-Tik) 
The Science That Makes 
People Well and Happy 
YOU NEED NOT BE SICK 
Demand a Palmer School Chiropractor 


“There's a Reason” 











There followed the name, address and 
telephone number of the chiropractor, 
which had been printed into this blank 
space, ) 

Turning the pamphlet over I espied 
this paragraph: 

“The most famous surgeon, perhaps, 
using the knife to-day says, ‘The drugless 
practitioner is one of the best things that 
has come into the life of the present 
day.’ ” 

Not long afterward I wrote Dr. Mayo 
and asked him if he had anything further 
to say regarding chiropractic. In reply, 
under date of October 15, 1921, he wrote: 
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“The claims of chiropractors are pre- 
posterous. Lacking a fundamental edu- 
cation in medicine they resort to the ad- 
vertising methods of novelty stores to 
gain business. 

“There should be uniform national edu- 
cational requirements for all people who 
are permitted to treat disease, perform 
operations and protect the public health 
in general. In fact, there should be no 
examination on methods of treatment, 
but the examination should be on such 
fundamental branches as_ physiology, 
anatomy, chemistry and pathology, that 
a knowledge of disease be possible in order 
that it may be diagnosed, especially the 
contagious and infectious diseases for the 
protection of the public health. This 
knowledge would harm no one, even if he 
practised Christian Science.” 

Deception equal to that which Dr. 
Mayo says was employed by chiropractors 
in the use of his name also characterizes 
much of their advertising of chiropractic 
cures, it is alleged. A case in point is that 
of Miriam Rubin, whom the chiropractors 
called, “the victim of a strange malady, 
known as the ‘babbling sickness’.”’ One 


chiropractic advertisement, which was 


scattered broadcast and which, for ex- 
ample, filled a whole page of the Arkan- 
sas Gazette, of Little Rock, March 13, 
1921, was headed in huge black type: 


ANOTHER CHIROPRACTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
OUR NATION HELD SPELLBOUND BY 
THE NATURAL SUCCESS OF 
CHIROPRACTIC. 

THE CASE OF MIRIAM RUBIN 
OF WAUKEGAN, ILL., 

WHICH BAFFLED 
THE MEDICAL SCIENTISTS 


In somewhat smaller type the ad- 
vertisement continued: 

“You have read about it in the papers. 
Day after day you saw the dispatches 
of the pitiful condition of Miriam Rubin, 
suffering from a strange talking mal- 
ady. And you wondered how long this 
eight-year-old tot could live, what 
caused her to talk for more than 212 
consecutive hours, prohibited — solid 
nourishment for nine days and raised 
her temperature to a point which im- 
plied impending death. 

“Yes, you pondered over her con- 
dition as did all the medical physicians 
and consulting specialists whose serv- 
ices were tendered to rescue little Mir- 
iam. Every form of sedative had been 
administered without improvement. 
No more could they do. Then finally 
Dr. Paul Berber, a chiropractor of 
Waukegan, pleaded for the opportun- 
ity to save the child and gained consent 
of the parents. 

“But afew moments and Dr. Berger 
found the second and fifth vertebree in 
the child’s spinal column out of position 
and adjusted them. In a short time 
the child’s temperature had dropped 
four degrees and she lapsed into the 
first slumber she had had for a week. 
After a few chiropractic adjustments 
her temperature returned to normal, 
her periods of slumber increased, her 
chattering ended and solid nourishment 
was administered. 

“SHE HAS COMPLETELY RECOVERED 





“However, just as this child’s malad- 
justed vertebre pinched the nerves which 
control the organ of speech, caused her 
wakefulness and high fever, so you, too, 
may be suffering from some ailment due 
to a slight interference with the regular 
performance of the nerves which radiate 
from the spinal column.” 

At the bottom of this page advertise- 
ment appear the names of six local chiro- 
practors, below which was printed: 


This space contributed by 
LittLe Rock Curropractic Society 


Physicians who investigated this “bab- 
bling sickness” propaganda, denounce it 
as sheer buncombe. The result of their 
inquiry is to be found in Minnesota Med- 
icine, in its issue of April, 1921, page 265. 
It reads: 

“How a man morally or intellectually 
honest can be a chiropractor is beyond 
comprehension. It is conceivable that a 
chiropractor may be morally honest, but 
lacking in his inductive and deductive 
reasoning, but that this is true of the 
majority is questionable. It seems more 
likely that the majority are intellec- 
tually keen but should, as a general 





THE NEW SONGS 
Py MARGARET GRAY FISCHER 
ee old songs were bold songs but the 


songs for you and me 
Are songs of workmen riding beams, flung sky- 
ward far and free, 
Of brawny men and great machines, of freight- 
ers out at sea. 


A song of Katie Sonnenschein, short and plump 
and fair, 

A song of Ine Vittori, with midnight eyes and 
hair. 

A song of limping Jimmie Smith, of freckled 
Dannie Lee, 

Just simple songs of common folk, of folk like 


you and me. 


The brave songs were but knave songs, of 
kings and victory, 

(Outside were hanging common folk, like acorns 
in tree.) 

And the great songs were hate songs, singing 
an emperor's fame, 

(Outside lay blood-stained common folk, fast 
stiffening in the rain.) 


The knights vowed love to ladies fair, proud 
in their high estate, 

(The common maid, with nameless child 
stood weeping at the gate.) 


We'll sing of men who toil and dare, of wives 
steadfast and true, 

Of maids who hold their fair heads high, 
proud of the work they do. 


So, Orpheus, don overalls eer you face Pluto's 
frown, 

And, Saint Cecilia, doff your robe for blue 
serge office gown, 

For the new songs are the true songs, songs of 
humanity, 

Simple songs of common folk, of folk like you 
and me! 








AND IS AS HEALTHY AND HAPPY AS YOU, 


- 





thing, be classed with the charlatans. 

“We are the more confirmed in our 
opinion by the recent nation-wide adver- 
tising being conducted by these individ- 
uals. We refer in particular to the ad- 
vertisement of the miraculous cure of the 
little eight-year-old girl, Miriam Rubin, 
of Waukeegan, Ill. If the statements ap- 
pearing in the advertisement were true, 
well and good, 

“But from start to finish they are false. 

“The facts, as disclosed by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association are: 

“(1) The child suffered not from a 
strange ‘talking’ sickness, but from a form 
of encephalitis with excitation. 

“(2) The ‘incessant’ talking was in 
reality intermittent, both before and after 
the alleged ‘adjustment.’ 

(3) The chiropractic ‘treatments’ did 
not ‘cure’ the disease as claimed; they had 
no appreciable effect on its course. 

(4) The nurse's record shows that the 
chiropractor gave ‘treatments’ from Feb- 
ruary 12th to February 23d, at which 
time he was dismissed, as the patient’s 
condition Zave ho evidence of benefit 
from his ‘treatments.’ On the contrary. 
she was complaining of severe pains along 
the course of the spine. Since then the 
family physician has had entire charge 
of the case.” 

Another case, nearly one hundred 
years old, to which the chiropractic fra- 
ternity has given nation-wide publicity, 
is that of Sarah Hawkes, whose feet 
were higher than her head because of 
spinal deformity. She was treated by 
Dr. Edward Harrison of London, who 
is said to have used methods much like 
those of modern chiropractic. The 
Mecca News, a chiropractic publication 
of Newark, N. J., in its January, 1921, 
number, in retelling the story quotes the 
Lancet, of October 22, 1836, thus: 

“On November 15, 1831, Dr. H. 
commenced his treatment, and upon 
fully examining the case he says: ‘I 
found great irregularities in all the 
cervical vertebra. One of the lower 
was driven forward, having an evident 
hollow behind. These discoveries be- 
ing made, I resolved upon stretching 
the neck, hoping by this measure to re- 
place all the vertebra, and success 
justified all my most sanguine expec- 
tations. . . .” 

The spinal treatments are recorded 
in great detail from day to day, until 
on November 29 of the following 
year the Lancet is quoted as stating 

“(Sarah Hawkes) is now perfect in 
figure and health, and walks about her 
room, without inconvenience, at short 
intervals.” 

Some chiropractic cures are explained 
by neurologists as due to mental 
causes. 

“Chiropractic treatment carries with 
it a mental suggestion which in some 
neurotic disorders nay appear to work 
a cure,” says Dr. Frederick Peterson, 
a noted New York nerve specialist. 
“A patient thus afflicted feels the 





chiropractor’s thrust. He hears a click 
which he is told is one of his vertebra 
being put back into place. He is told 
that the cause of his disease has been 
found and will be overcome, and he 
will surely get well. To such a person, 
(Continued on page 131) 
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KEYSTONE 


NEW ENGLANDER, making 
A his first trip to California by 


the southern route, feels almost 
as if he were abroad. Not only are the 
blazing sunlight and the soft, thin air 
different from what he knows at home- 
the buildings, themselves. seem foreign. 
The thoroughly modern hotel in which 
he eventually finds himself may look, 
from the outside, like a Spanish mission. 
In the suburbs and the orange country 
through which he motors, he sees houses 
with flat roofs and patios exactly like 
those in Spain or Spanish America. The 
church in which a congregation of East- 
ern tourists and retired Middle West- 
erners gather for a quite conventional 
American service, might, with its pale- 
yellow stucco walls and voluted tower 
with its cluster of different-sized little 
bells, have been lifted from Mexico. At 
Stanford University he will find under- 
graduates quite as “American” as those 
of Harvard or Princeton, living in beau- 
tiful new buildings which have the air of 
having been built by Spanish friars. 

A kind of architecture, in_ short, 
originally foreign, but fitted to the climate 
and surroundings, has been absorbed, 
just as scores of Spanish words have been 
made “American.” Ranch, siesta, cinch, 
corral, chocolate, cocoa, apricot, cala- 
bash, coyote, adobe, hurricane, are some 
of them, not to mention such proper 
names as San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Florida, Oregon, San Antonio, and so on. 


( THER races have made similar contri- 

butions, varying all the way from the 
fundamental gift of England, of language, 
laws and general type, to that of the 
“hands,” in the literal sense of the word, 
which, of recent vears, have come from 
eastern Europe. Some of these contri- 
butions are hard to measure, Who 
could tell, for example, just how much 
of our determination, idealism and prac- 
ticality, is “Seotch’? Others are easier 


The Russians (to leave out, for 
the moment, such intangible things as 
the influence of a great spirit like Tol- 
stol's) have taught us much of late about 
the theater and ballet, and years ago 
they contributed several important varie- 
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Among those pres- 
ent at the “Amer- 
ica’s Making” pag- 
eant in New York 
(ity were the Father 
of His Country, the 
Great Emancipator, 
and the Disciple of 
the Big Stick. 





and “Crimean” wheat suggest where they 
come from by their names. The Finns 
have brought their experience in co- 
operatives; the Greeks a knowledge of 
sponges and sponge-gathering with which 
they have done much at Tarpon Springs, 
Florida; the Armenians have brought 
rugs and casaba melons and a variety of 
fermented milk. 

Styles in women’s clothes, not to men- 
tion the more vital French contributions, 
come, as everybody knows, from France. 
The German contribution in science and 
music, in the various qualities which go 
to make up good citzenship, is almost as 
thoroughly woven into our national fabric 
as the English itself. In many parts of 
the northwest, it would be rather difficult 
to tell precisely where what is distinctly 
*‘American” begins and what is Scan- 
dinavian leaves off. The Italians dug 
our ditches a generation or sO ago, they 
import fruit, build apartment houses and 
do a good deal of our banking now, and 
possibly their optimism and sunny smiles, 
and certainly their multitudinous chil- 
dren, have made their definite mark on 
American life. 

It was with the intention of showing 
such things as these—what we owe to 
the immigrant rather than what the 
immigrant owes to us—that the recent 
**America’s Making” exhibition was held 
in New York. Around the sides of a big 
armory ran booths in which some thirty 
races showed, not what they had left 
behind in the old country, but what they 
had done in America, and every evening 
for a fortnight on the floor or on the 
raised stage at the end of the hall, there 
were dances and drills and pageants in 
which their various contributions were 
dramatized. 

Some of the things most interesting at 
the moment—a squad of beautifully- 
built young Swedes, for instance, turning 
exquisitely controlled, slow, hand-springs 
over a gymnasium “horse”; a floor full 
of Irish children dancing Irish jigs, with 
their feet twinkling like sunlight on 
rippling water—these were enchanting 
while they lasted, but only indirectly 
connected with the business at hand. 
Much of the really significant informa- 
tion was tucked away in bocklets which 


“AMERICA’S MAKING” 


Not What We Do for the Immigrant, But What 
Immigrants Do for Us 


ARTHUR RUHL 


comparatively few of the crowd took the 
trouble to read. Some of the quietest 
things, on the other hand, because of the 
tremendous associations behind them, 
were as dramatic as anything that could 
be arranged. The English booth, for 
instance, with its pictures of a New 
England town meeting and of an old 
fashioned school-master and his pupils 
on the back wall, and tablets at the side 
with such words as “Language,” “Law,” 
“Literature,” “Trial by Jury” needed 
no dramatization. These things went 
to the very marrow of our American life. 
The mere words rang like trumpets. 
People came drifting idly along; stopped, 
looked, and felt throats choking and 
their eyes filling with tears as if soldiers 
were marching by. 

The Scotch, Irish and Welsh, with 
their lists of men great in industry, 
statesmanship or literature, were simi- 
larly eloquent. The claims of the first 
two over-lapped, sometimes, especially 
in the case of the “Scotch-Irish.” The 
Welsh, so it appeared, were founders of 
most of the New England colleges; 
Roger Williams, William Penn, and 
Captain Jones of the Mayflower were 
Welshmen, and the Welsh also have a 
discoverer of America, one Madoc Ap 
Owen Gwynned, who is said to have 
landed here in 1170. One proof of this, 
so the lady in charge told me, was an 
ancient monument found in Mexico, 
with a Welsh inscription stating that it 
was set up there in memory of Madoc 
Gwynned’s son. 


HE Dutch could not get together and 

offered only arather melancholy Colon- 
ial room. A lady representing one of the 
proudest old Knickerbocker families 
wrote to the papers rather disparagingly 
of the “English adventurers who landed 
in Virginia,’ and intimated that they 
had all been starved, murdered by the 
Indians or gone back to England, and 
she explained that when “the Dutch 
group was given an inferior position in 
the parade of Making America to un- 
distinguished adventurers, the New 
Yorkers felt that they had no choice 
except to withdraw.” 

The English booth happened to be 
next to the Dutch, and when I asked the 
young Briton left in charge one evening 
why the adjoining booth looked so de- 
serted he replied, “Oh, I think the Dutch 
and Germans are both out of it!’ The 
latter, as a matter of fact, did not come 
in at all. Some of the younger German- 
Americans were anxious to be repre- 
sented, but the older generation could 
not be won over, and nothing was done. 

On Swedish night there were men’s 
choruses, gymnastics by men and girls, 
folk dancing, and the famous visit of 
Jenny Lind, nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago, was brought back by a 
wistful young lady in wide crinoline 
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skirts, who sat in the spotlight at an old- 
fashioned piano—the one which Jenny 
Lind herself had used, it was said—and 
sang “Home, Sweet Home.” In a book- 
let, and in various pictures and statistics 
the Swedes summed up the broader 
aspects of their American story. 

They told of John Ericsson and the 
Monitor and of the propeller which 
he was the first, so they believe, to put 
into practical use; of Admiral Dahlgren 
and the Dahlgren gun; of the Nelson 
knitting machine—the first, it is said, 
to knit a seamless stocking. They spoke 
of Swedish accomplishment in industry, 
agriculture, education and philanthropy, 
music and the other arts, and recalled 
the first settlement of the Swedes in 
1638 at what is now 
Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and the in- 
fluenceof their“ New 
Sweden” on what is 
now Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and 
Delaware. Nearly 
two million Swedish 
immigrants have 
come to America 
within comparative- 
ly recent years, and 
they have, as a rule, 
gone straight 
through the Eastern 
cities and made for 
the frontier or, 
at any rate, the 
smaller towns of 
the Middle West. 

Is said that they 
have cleared and 
cultivated — 10,- 
000,000 acres 
they have over 
2 000,000 acres 
in cultivation in 
Minnesota, 
alone. 

They are, as 
the Swedish 
booklet points 
out, almost never 
found in city 
slums, but as 
soon as ever they can, have their own 
little houses and gardens. The peasant 
girl of yesterday is the domestic servant 
of to-day; to-morrow she marries a carpen- 
ter or cabinet-maker; and her children go 
to the public schools—if they are not 
themselves on the School Board—vote 
the Republican ticket, and can scarcely 
be distinguished from native Americans. 

The Norwegian story is similar to the 
Swedish, and there are said to be more 
people of Norwegian blood in Americ: 
than in Norway itself. In North Dakota 
they make up about 40 per cent. of the 
population. They, too, are clean, hardy, 
forest and frontier folk, fitted for new 
country. Of their artists, Ole Bull 
visited America; Ibsen and Grieg came 
through their plays and music, and our 
theater was influenced by the realistic 
technique and idol-smashing of the old 
giant of the fjords as were theaters else- 
where. In Lief Erikson, who landed 
in Massachusetts in the year 1,000, the 
Norwegians can probably claim the first 
discoverer of America. 

There are said to be eight or ten thou- 


© KEYSTONE 
“The Queen of Spain presents Columbus with her first jewels to enable him to take his 
first voyage of discovery” —a scene from the “America’s Making” pageant. 


sand Icelanders in America, the best 
known of whom, perhaps. is the Arctic 
explorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, who is 
the son of poor Icelandic parents. Most 
of the Icelanders are farmers, but there 
are a number in newspaper work, in 
teaching, in State legislatures and Govern- 
ment employ. The Esthonians, Letts 
and Lithuanians, three brand-new Baltic 
nations, also had booths, and sang some 
of their native songs. Of the three, the 
Lithuanians are by far the most numerous 
in America. Some are newspaper editors 
and teachers but the majority have done 
the rougher sorts of work in factories 
and mines. 

In 1830 only twenty Italians came to 
America. When the recent restrictions 
were passed, they were coming at the rate 




























of a quarter of a million a year, and were 
outnumbered only by two other strains, 
the English and German. Everybody 
knows the fruit-stand and banana-cart 
Italian, and what Italians have done in 
opera (one takes for granted, of course, 
the classical inheritance which all the 
world shares), but not so commonly 
thought of are the large Italian importers, 
contractors and bankers. 

The resources of the Bank of Italy, 
started in 1904, are—I quote the Italian 
booklet—$200,000,000. The Bank — of 
Italy of San Francisco controls twenty-two 
State banks and nine National banks. 
The California Packing Company owns 
more than fifty canneries. One apartment 
house, built and owned in New York by 
an Italian, “cost eight millions and is the 
home of 100 millionaires!’ As one 
mouths such terrifying figures the sus- 
picion arises that the good old-fashioned 
magazine story about the  sad-eyed 
Neapolitan who sold plaster casts, or 
rather pined away because none of the 
barbarians in this benighted and money- 
grabbing land could be persuaded to 


buy them, has lost its point entirely. 

The abandoned New England farms 
of which we used to hear so much have 
been largely taken over of late vears by 
thrifty Italians and made to pay. The 
Italians have introduced their peppers, 
Italian rye grass, the Italian prune, and 
done much to distribute artichokes, egg- 
plant and other vegetables. The sug- 
gestion is made in the Italian booklet 
that “the Italian’s congeniality, buoyancy 
and optimism are real factors in the 
development of an American state of 
mind. It is a sort of relaxation that 
nervous America needs. We can_ not 
measure the value of this spirit of natural 
relaxation which the Italian brings to 
the ‘melting pot.’ ” 

In 1900, so the Greeks say, the total 
number of Greeks in the United States 
“was just about equal to the number 
that Xenophon led in his 
famous ‘Anabasis’! In 
1914 we received 35,832. 

“There are twice as many 
Greeks in America now as 
in Athens.” The Greek 
sponge fishing colony 
at Tarpon Springs 
has already been 
mentioned. There 
are large colonies in 

Lowell, Mass., 

Cincinnati, Chi- 

cago, Kansas City 


and in. several 
other neighbor- 


hoods in the South 
and West. Most 
of the boot-black 
stands in New 
York are run by 


Greeks—"‘as far 
back as 
Aristo- 
phanes 
the di- 
cast was 
on the 


lookout for a 
sponge and a basin 
of oi! mixed with 
pitch for his dusty 
-there are 
endless “Olympia,” “Marathon,” and 
“Athens” candy shops, a similar num- 
ber of flower shops, and cigarette smokers 
are familiar with such names as Anargy- 
ros, Melachrinos, Stephanos, and so on. 
The Greeks are wily bargainers; great 
talkers and politicians, and keen for 
news, and their coffee-shops play an im- 
portant part in their everyday life. 
They do not often get drunk—except on 
words—and are affable, courteous, and 
easy to get along with. Their weaker 
side is their clannishness and factiousness 
and lack of adaptability for team-work. 
The booths set apart for the Slavs, 
Russians, Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, Jugo- 
Slavs, Ukranians, Carpatho-Russians 
flamed with that color which is so gen- 
erally lacking in our undiluted ‘Anglo- 
Saxon” life. The Czecho-Slovak booth, 
merely as an exhibit, was perhaps the 
most interesting in the whole hall. There 
were clever craftsmen painting china in 
colors—reds, blues, greens, yellows 
that would have seemed almost immoral 
to an American housewife of the black- 
(Concluded on page 142) 
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The Safety Valve 


By Scammon Lockwood 
CHAPTER II 





Y THE time Lucile 
reached the middle of 
the block she was going 


thirty miles an hour. At Mad- l 
ison Avenue traffic forced her to 


slow down and turn sharply to 
the right. A glance showed her 
the two men running frantically 
along Thirty-seventh Street: 
they would reach the corner be- 
fore she could turn at the next 
one. But it was all well 
planned for she merely contin- 
ued on down Madison Avenue 
to Thirty-fifth Street and turned 
east to avoid a possible traffic 
jam at Thirty-fourth and Fifth 
Avenue. 

All her vague unhappiness had 
left her, her lassitude was gone, 
she was alive, vibrant; her 





The Story Thus Far 


‘CILE GRESHAM, a New York girl who 
bobs her hair, wears striking clothes, and has 
written for the magazines and movies vivid. stories of 
adventure and crime, finds herself suddenly confronted 
with an extraordinary and totally unexpected tempta- 
tion. While taking a late afternoon stroll on Fifth 
Avenue she sees two men emerge from the freight 
entrance of a famous jewelry store and deposit a 
mysterious looking satchel in an automobile, which is 
left standing near the curb, with the engine running. 
Though she has just come from a meeting with her 
conservative fiancé, Durand Hathaway, who has made 
her feel his disapproval of the element of daring in 
her personality, she is impelled by an irresistible im- 
pulse to spring into the unoccupied car and drive away. 


most important matter was a 
change of license plates. She 
knew that every crossing police- 
man, every police booth, every 
garage all over New York, Long 
Island and New Jersey would be 
given the license number she was 
carrying. Everyone who read 
the newspapers knew this. And 
therein was the real danger. 
She glanced out and saw that 
they were still a hundred yards 
from shore. There was time 
enough at least to see what sort 
of tool equipment she — had. 
She lifted the front cushion and 
peered into the compartment. 
It was too dark to distinguish 
anything. She switched on the 
dashboard light and by this 
faint illumination saw that there 








cheeks glowed, her breath 

came and went faster and faster, her blood 
leaped through her veins, she was aquiver 
with the joy of life. She was Dick Tur- 
pin on his famous ride from London to 
York or Captain Kidd with the spray of 
all seven seas dashing into his face as 
he stood at the wheel of the good ship, 
{dventure, and showed clean heels to the 
whole British Navy. 

For the time at least she was safe. She 
could afford to stop and consider care- 
fully her next move. The police, of 
course, would not get greatly excited over 
the reported theft of a Challenge-Six tour- 
ing car. Forty or fifty cars were being 
stolen every day in Greater New York. 
What was one more or less? But if the 
brown satchel should happen to contain 
anything of great value, that would 
change the situation. Lucile understood 
that perfectly. She knew that within 
twenty minutes policemen could be sta- 
tioned at every bridge and ferry from 
Manhattan Island, instructed to search 
every Challenge-Six touring car attempt- 
ing to cross. There was only one thing 
to do—outguess the police. Without 
doubt they would protect the Jersey fer- 
ries first and the Brooklyn ferries last be- 
cause no driver of a stolen car would want 
to get into Brooklyn. But Lucile looked 
a step ahead. There was the Bay Ridge 
ferry to Staten Island. They would al- 
most certainly overlook that. And only 
six blocks ahead of her was the East 
Thirty-fourth Street ferry! She could 
make that even before headquarters could 
be notified. If a boat were all ready to 
leave she would board it. If not, well, 
something else would have to be done. 
Chance must favor her who had ventured 
bravely. in those large things which had 
to be left to chance. 

Lucile glanced at her wrist watch as 
she guided the automobile swiftly east on 
Thirty-fifth Street. Just three minutes 
had elapsed since she had idly compared 
that same watch with the big clock over 
the cashier's desk on Baldrick’s. Three 


minutes! An age had elapsed. During 
it she had been caught, thrown in jail, 
convicted, sentenced and taken up to the 
penitentiary, handcuffed to a burly de- 
tective. During it she had escaped, dis- 
covered the bag to contain $200,000 worth 
of jewels, spent it all for a gorgeous trous- 
seau, been married to Durand, gone on a 
trip around the world. Three minutes! 
Truly, Leibnitz must have been stealing 
a horse when he decided to tell the world 
that time is the abstraction of abstrac- 
tions. She was approaching Avenue A. 
She turned south to Thirty-fourth Street 
and east again to the ferry. She laughed 
out loud. There was a boat about ready 
to leave and likely as not those men 
hadn't got central as yet. 

She bought her ticket. The agent was 
smoking a corn-cob pipe and merely 
glanced idly at the automobile. She 
drove on to the boat and turned off the 
engine, and leaned back, relaxed for a 
moment, while the deck hands threw off 
the chains and the vessel headed for Long 
Island City. She was completely happy. 
more so than she had been for over a year. 
True, she had the sense of fear, but it was 
deliciously stimulating to her mind. That 
she could carry out the adventure and 
pay no penalty seemed quite probable. 
As she looked ahead, weighing, considering 
each problem as it would inevitably arise, 
she found a ready solution almost in- 
stantly. Her plans seemed to form them- 
selves for her. 

She had planned as she drove to the 
ferry to get a peep into the satchel while 
they were crossing. But after they 
started, just as she was considering this, 
she suddenly wondered about the gasoline 
supply of the automobile. She got out 
and looked at the indicator on the tank. 
It showed half full. That meant that she 
needn't waste precious minutes buying 
gasoline until she was well over into New 
Jersey. So that item of concern was 
checked off and dismissed. 

Then it occurred to her that really the 


were pliers and. screw-driver 
and hammer. She took them out and 
laid them on the floor of the car. She 
would have to use them very soon. 

The ferry meanwhile had glided into its 
slip and the musical rat-rat-rat of the 
giant pawl as the winch was drawn taut 
told Lucile that in a moment more the 
various vehicles would begin to move 
ashore. Her pulses leaped. If, by any 
chance, word could have been conveyed 
to this ferry house, she might be stopped. 
That capture meant loss of Durand, per- 
haps a long prison term, complete dis- 
grace, was the thought that keyed her up 
and made life seem worth while. Daugh- 
ters of rich men were being treated just 
about like anyone else in the courts these 
days—the demagogue press had attended 
to that. But, capture didn’t mean that 
she was at the end of her resources. She 
had her plans all laid even for this extreme 
eventuality, or rather plans, somehow, 
had come to her, she knew not how. But 
it was sufficient that she knew what she 
was going to do. 

However, no one troubled her. The 
automobile trundled off the boat and over 
into Hunter’s Point Avenue. The night 
was dark and the drizzle kept the streets 
more than usually clear. The district 
was unfamiliar to Lucile, but she knew 
that she must keep going in a southerly 
durection until she reached Fourth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. Then it was plain 
sailing to the Bay Ridge Ferry over to 
St. George, Staten Island. The district 
through which she was passing was of the 
meanest. It was part of those continu- 
ous shambles which, although they cover 
only about one-tenth of the area of 
Greater New York, nevertheless, house 
nine-tenths of its population. As she 
passed a street intersection Lucile saw a 
second-hand furniture store. She drew 
up to the curb, shut off her engine and 
entered. The proprietor, a huge, almost 
black Syrian, came shuffling forward, his 
surprise at seeing such a person as Lucile 
in his shop causing him to forget for the 
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moment that he was first of all a most 
avid merchant. 

“Have you a folding cot?” 

“Heh? A god?” 

“Cot—a little bed that folds up?” 

Without taking his eyes off Lucile, the 
furniture dealer slightly tilted his head 
and called something that sounded like 
“Dehtsta!’” This was followed by a 
machine-gun discharge of vowel-saturated 
svllables. He was answered from the rear 
of the shop and presently a woman as 
huge and black as the man came forward 
dragging a dusty bundle which she pro- 
ceeded to unwrap. It turned out to be an 
ordinary six-legged army cot in fair con- 
dition. : 

“How much?” said Lucile. 

Twelve dollars,” said the man. 

“Six dollars,” said Lucile quietly. 

The man and his wife burst forth into 
a duet of bass and soprano protestations; 
they managed in the space of thirty 
seconds to show by turns scorn, grief, 
anger, ridicule and finally as Lucile paid 
no heed to them, a placid but quietly 
sorrowful acceptance of their great loss. 

“Eight dollars,” said the man as 
Christian martyr might have said to the 
Praetorian guard, “Do with me as you 
will.” 

Lucile had bought army cots by the 
dozen to fit up a girl’s camp in the Berk- 
shires in which she had been interested 
several summers before and she knew the 
price they should bring. But she paid 
the eight dollars and walked out with her 
bundle, fully aware that the man and his 
wife followed her to the door and 
watched her closely. 

Why had she done that? she asked 
herself, as she drove away. It had been 
an impulse and now she couldn't under- 
stand its purpose. 

However, it had brought sharply to her 
attention that she was conspicuously 
dressed and made her regret it, perhaps, 
for the first time in her life; she realized 
that she must speedily find a means to 
conceal her Fifth Avenue smartness. A 
long raincoat would be just the thing. 
She would get one as quickly as possible. 
First, however, she must get over to 
Staten Island. She had many things to 
do and every second was precious. 

She easily found her way to Fulton 
Street, but she avoided this main thor- 
oughfare, dodged around Borough Hall 
and got into Third Avenue. It was much 
cut up and badly lighted, but she knew it 
paralleled Fourth Avenue and would take 
her with only one or two detours to 
Sixty-ninth Street and the Bay Ridge 
ferry. Fourth Avenue, brilliantly lighted 
and thoroughly policed, she carefully 
avoided. 

As she rolled down the incline to the 
ferry, she suddenly realized why she had 
bought the army cot and the matter 
puzzled her. Was that the way of human 
minds? Did people do things on impulse 
or driven by some force they couldn't 
understand and then, later, find that there 
was a purpose back of it all? Did some 
men suddenly find themselves successful 
because of things they had been driven 
into doing? Did they find their success as 
great a puzzle to them as other men found 
in their failures? She had no time then to 
follow that train of thought. She was 
recalled to the matter in hand by the 


Lucile asked. 


voice of the ticket agent saying, ““Thirty- 
five.” 

She handed him the change and saw 
that he took no interest whatsoever in 
either her or the automobile. She had cer- 
tainly outguessed her pursuers. Again 
came that tidal inundation of joy, joy in 
being pursued and joy in escape, that had 
swept away all the vague discontents by 
which she had been harassed during the 
past year. 

After turning off her engine, she got out 
of the automobile and went forward on 
the deck. The drizzle was blowing in 
from the lower bay and all the other pas- 
sengers remained indoors. But Lucile 
wanted to feel the rain and the salt spray. 
It was like a sniff of “coke” to the addict 














TO ONE AWAY 
By FLOYD MEREDITH 
— you haven't thought about it 


much, 

Where you are, there must be so much to do, 
So much of fun, the dances, rides and walks, 
But our old eyes are ever following you; 

And time begins only when you come home, 
And all life centers round the postman’ s ring. 
Perhaps you haven't thought about it much, 
To those away there is so little sting 
In absence, and the hours all too few, 
In which to crowd the joy vacations bring; 
But to the home-folks the waiting is so hard .. . 
Waiting and missing you. 











who has been long deprived of her drug. 
Now truly she was Captain Kidd at the 
wheel of the Adventure and the dark night 
and the storm were her friends and allies. 
Yet all the while she had the odd sensa- 
tion of being some enormously compli- 
cated automaton, working out a _pre- 


arranged program. Just as on awakening 
we grope for fragments of a dream in an 
effort to piece it together and give it coher- 
ence, so Lucile kept straining and strain- 
ing to link up her crazy and dangerous 
adventure with something in her life that 
would explain everything. But just as 
the necessary dream fragments nearly 
always elude and completely disappear as 
we become wider and wider awake, so the 
necessary recollection kept receding fur- 
ther and further. 

Lucile gave it up. The ferry was ap- 
proaching St. George. She felt little 
anxiety about her landing there. If the 
police hadn’t notified the Brooklyn ferry 
house, they certainly would be too busy 
to bother about St. George. 

And sure enough; here, too, there was no 
trouble of any sort. Lucile drove in the 
slow procession of trucks and passenger 
cars until she was quite clear of the com- 
paratively busy streets about the ferry 
house; then she turned down a side street 
and slowly circled the business portion of 
the town until she found a quite lonely 


and deserted by-way and there she left 
the automobile and proceeded on foot 
until she reached a clothing store that was 
still open for business. Here she pur- 
chased a long raincoat. Further along 
the street was a shoe store and here she 
found a pair of cheap walking shoes that 
fitted her comfortably and were much 
more practical than the dainty, high- 
heeled suede ties she had been wearing. 
These she carried back to the automobile 
and dropped into the tonneau alongside 
the mysterious bag which she could hardly 
restrain herself from opening at once. 

But that delight must be postponed. 
There were other things that had to be 
done immediately. She hunted a drug 
store with a ‘phone booth and called up 

her home out in Westbury, Long Island. 

Craddock, the butler, answered. 

“This is Miss Lucile, Craddock.” 

“Yes, Miss,” said the servant. 

“Is father dining at home to-night?” 

“No, Miss, ’e telephoned word for you 
that ‘e would be detained until late.” 

“Has Mr. Hathaway arrived?” 

“Yes, Miss, ’e just had ‘is cocktail in 
the library.” 

“Well, Craddock, ask him to come to 
the telephone and after he finishes talk- 
ing tell him I have told you that I 
can't be home to-night and ask him if 
he won't have his dinner.” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“Oh, and Craddock, tell father when he 
gets in that I’m spending the night with 
Zelda Ainsworth.” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“Have there been any calls for me?” 

“Only one, Miss. A gentleman tele- 
phone about ten minutes ago and refused 
to give ‘is name.” 

“Did he say he would call again?” 

“No, Miss.” 

“Did you recognize the voice?” 

“No, Miss, I can’t recall I ever ’eard 
it before.” 

“Well, if he should call again, say that 

I'll not be home until to-morrow after- 
noon; nothing more; do you understand ?”’ 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“Very well; now let me speak with Mr. 
Hathaway.” 

There was a moment’s pause and then 
Lucile heard Durand’s voice over the wire. 

“What’s happened to my morning 
glory?” 

“Hello, Ranny,” replied Lucile. 
you ever forgive me?” 
“Don’t believe so. 

give?” 

“My absolutely behaving like a perfect 
little pig to you.” 

“Meaning you're not going to get here 
for dinner?” 

“No, Ranny, I can’t. Forgive me now 
and let me try to explain to-morrow 
night.” 

“Why not to-night? 

“Oh, no; you mustn't do that. 
coming home to-night.” 

“Where are you?” 

“I just told Craddock to tell father I 
am staying with Zelda Ainsworth.” 

“You little sinner! You're going to 
have a brutal husband.” 

“Oh, yes, Ranny; you can beat me and 
beat me after we are married. I’ve 
earned it twelve times over the last year. 
And you've been a darling. You've been 

(Continued on page 141) 


“Will 


What must I for- 


I'll wait for you.” 
I'm not 
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NO NON-COMBATANTS NEXT TIME 


Julius Kahn Prophesies Universal Conscription if Uncle Sam Goes to War Again 


ULIUS KAHN of California is the 
veteran chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs in our House of 

Representatives. He was elected to his 
first Congress twenty-two years ago. 
Since that time by virtue of position, as 
well as inclination, he has made a deeper 
study of wars, past, present and future, 
than, perhaps, any man in America. 

Thus speaks Julius Kahn: 

“The next war—God_ prevent!—will 
involve horrors inconceivable to the 
mind to-day. To prepare for and combat 
these horrors America will have universal 
conscription applying not only to men of 
military age, but to all men and women 
capable of industrial pursuit directly or 
indirectly connected with war. In a 
nation struggling for a defensive cause 
that conscription will be extended to in- 
clude every healthy citizen capable of 
mental or physical effort. The war of the 
future, polluted with heinous invention 
that will make the present submarine and 
airplane resemble ten-cent toys, will not 
understand the term non-combatant. The 
entire population of a country will be 
exposed to danger and death from the 
fighting man in combat down to the suck- 
ling child.” 


URING the World War it was Kahn 
who jammed through the Selective 
Service draft at a time when many forces 
were opposed. After the Armistice it was 
Kahn who came within an eyelash of 
getting his committee to adopt the Uni- 
versal Training Bill. Political considera- 
tions made the fight a losing one. 

Congressman Kahn is not a militarist 
or jingo. On the contrary, one gets the 
impression that the last war, with the 
tasks heaped upon him as Republican 
Committee Chairman in a Democratic 
Administration and preparedness advo- 
cate in a slumbering country, burnt deeply 
into his consciousness, so deeply that he 
dreads the flame of war or any suggestion 
of its recurrence. Then too, he is a Cali- 
fornian. 

But much as Mr. Kahn dreads the 
frightfulness of future warfare and much 
as he hopes for as a result of the Disarma- 
ment Conference, he nevertheless states 
emphatically that the next war is coming. 
“It is coming as surely as I stand here’’— 
this with a trembling forefinger—*‘because 
human nature has not changed, and will 
not change overnight.” 

Right at the beginning let us admit a 
Californian prejudice on the Japanese 


question. Let us also admit, or rather 
thank Heaven for, Kahn's undiluted 
Americanism—which is none the less 


sincere because of a hurrah-for-the-old- 
flag vocabulary and a somewhat theatrical 
manner of delivery inherited from the 
davs when he stood before the footlights 
with Clara Morris, Edwin Booth and 
Joseph Jefferson. And then let us get 
just the faintest idea of what the veteran’s 
statement means if carried out. 


By HORACE GREEN 


It means, to begin with, that the object 
of the next international conflict—and 
most conflicts are international—will be 
the total annihilation, by whatever brutal 
means are necessary, of the entire enemy 
population, whether or not arms-bearing, 
whether man, woman or child, young or 
aged, whole or crippled. There will be 
NO NON-COMBATANTS. 


HIS German theory, that the whimper- 
ing baby is as much an object of mur- 
der as an opposing geueral, was first im- 
pressed on the world in the autumn of 
1914. Having, as a war correspondent in 
ravished Belgium, gained some idea of the 
German process, I was later interned in 
enemy country. I recall putting the 
question up to Theodore Drechsler of the 
University of Berlin. As a_ professor, 
educated incidentally in America, he was 
supposed to stand for what was least 
rabid in Kaiserism. Having flattered my 
stomach at lunch he bullied my common 
sense afterward. He rose and pounded 
on the table, “Why, in God’s name do 
you talk of atrocities and non-combat- 
ants? There are nonon-combatants. In 
this war the entire nation fights!’ 
Kahn’s first point, that there can be 
no non-combatants, is based on the 
simple reason that the airplane bomb, 
2,000 pounds of it (the kind of bomb 
which the other day wrenched the vitals 
of the ex-German battleship Ostfries- 
land) will not, when dropped on villages 
like New York, Berlin, London or Tokio, 
stop to notice that one man happens to 
be serving his country in khaki and the 
other happens to be—our champion 
heavyweight prize fighter. The huge 
bomb-releasing planes of to-morrow will 
rend them both, and the gas fumes even 
now developed to a high degree by 
Chemical Warfare experts, will strangle 
the soldier, then search out the innermost 
crevices of the nursery. It is no longer 
news that since the last war (in which 
over 80 distinct varieties of gas were 
developed by the various fighting na- 
tions) our own Chemical Warfare Service 
has developed Lewisite, three drops of 
which, or their equivalent, are sufficient 
to kill a human being whether or not he 
carries an antidote kit. This Lewisite, 
for example, is no respecter of persons. 
And infinitely more deadly than Lewisite 
is the latest adaptation of Chemical 
Warfare experts, fulminate of mercury. 
A mere fraction of a gram is used for 
detonating purposes in huge _ shells. 
Congressman Kahn is voucher for the 
information compiled from many diplo- 
matic and military sources, that a cer- 
tain Far Eastern nation has, during the 
last six months alone, purchased from 
the United States and other countries 
25,000 tons of fulminate of mercury! 
Kahn's second point is Universal 
Conscription. Consider the significance 
of the term “Universal.” By it) Kahn 
means conscription as applied to labor, 


conscription as applied to capital and 
conscription as applied to everyone of us 
heterogeneous males and females who 
don’t fit into either class. Capital will 
be brought to the service of the country 
by an even more efficient and more 
stringent system of taxation than was 
possible during the Idst war. War 
profiteers will be choked in some manner 
or other, whether they be labor profiteers 
or capital profiteers or the kind of hotel 
proprietor who happens to be near a 
cantonment and stings the widow from 
Oshkosh who wants to see her son $10 
per for a hall bedroom. ‘Whosoever in 
time of peace wrings profits from his 
country,” says Kahn, “must in time 
of war give them back. Universal 
Conscription means also that the entire 
sweat of labor must be thrown into the 
common cause. This does not indicate 
that the manual laborer, mechanician, 
shipbuilder or what not, will be taken 
from the occupation where he can knock 
a home run. He will presumably be 
left there. But it is for the government. 
through its duly constituted committees, 
to decide where and at what price this 
work is to be done. Conscription should 
not force the man in uniform to expose his 
life at $1 per day while allowing the ship- 
yard worker to pull down $8 per day. 
Such inequality, according to Kahn, can 
never occur again for the basic reason 
that during times of strife all men must 
be treated on an equal basis for equal 
work, That means logically conscription 
of all industry. 


LL men and women capable of effort, 
4 4 military or industrial, will be registered 
in A, B, C, or D classes, according to the 
belief of the California Congressman. In 
nine cases out of ten, to be sure, each will 
be redesignated to the kind of work to 
which he or she would have gravitated 
to; all except Mrs. Hope-to-live-in-New- 
port, who will not be suffered to make a 
war a pretext for defeating her rival 
Mrs. Would-Be-Swell at near-war en- 
tertainments. With the more general 
spread of sex equality, which at present 
conveys to the frothy type the idea of 
privilege only, would come equal respon- 
sibility—or as a logical consequence, 
female conscription similar to that ex- 
tended to the male. 

Under this conscription women would 
naturally be assigned to duties for which 
most of them volunteered so gloriously in 
the past war—as nurses, nurses’ aids, 
social service workers, hygiene workers 
at camps, ambulance drivers, machinists, 
munitions factory workers, toolmakers, 
lathe operators, helpers in gas and chem- 
ical preparations, doping wings of air 
planes, farmers, fruit-crop pickers, street- 
car conductors, ushers in theaters, trench- 
diggers, brackets (some were used in 
Germany) stenographers, clerks, — tele- 


phone and telegraph operators and war 
(Concluded on page 136) 
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Letters on Prohibition 


NE of the large army of readers that has replied 
to Lesiie’s Prohibition Questionnaire expresses 
the opinion that “when you speak of prohibition 

as ‘a great national problem,’ and conduct an investi- 
gation along the lines suggested by your list of ques- 
tions you lay yourself open to the charge of being 
prejudiced against prohibition.” 

It happens that we have received other letters which 
charge us with exactly the reverse crime—that of fa- 
thering prohibition propaganda. But that is beside the 
point, which is that in letters like this breathes a spirit 
of intolerance toward the discussion of this subject that 
more than any other one thing, perhaps, has made pro- 
hibition the “great national problem” it most assuredly 
is. 

Only those who will not see can remain blind to the 
grave social and civic conditions that in many localities 
have followed in prohibition’s train. If these condi- 
tions are to be cured and national prohibition is to be 
made effective, then the nature and extent of the dis- 
ease must first be publicly recognized. This is exactly 
what the prohibition questionnaire in LeEsLie’s WEEKLY 
is helping to accomplish, though its object has been 
simply to give the readers of the magazine in all parts 
of the country a clearing house for their views, on the 
immemorial assumption that Americans are entitled to 
discuss any public question they choose. The individ- 
ual questions were phrased with the express intention 
of provoking the fullest and freest discussion of the 
problem by “dry” and “wet” alike. That they have 
done this is made abundantly evident by the great 
quantity of replies already received and still arriving. 

LesLIE’s WEEKLY wishes to thank its readers for the 
very generous and spirited response they have made to 
its questionnaire, and to venture the belief that in the 
rich assortment of opinions and testimony contained 
in the letters it is able to print they are finding ample 
reward for the effort of correspondence. 

ID connected with the Rockefeller Institute, went 
to Vera Cruz to fight vellow fever and died there 
of the disease he was fighting. Killed in action as much 
as any soldier—as scientific men are now and then 
he was also, in a sense, a soldier in the service of Mexico. 
President Obregon had the imagination to see this 
and to order that the American's body be brought to 
the capital and that official honors be paid to it there. 
There were addresses, and the President and Secretary 
of the Sanitary Department headed the guard of honor 


Mexico Honors an American 
R. HOWARD B. CROSS, a young physician 


OR AMERICAN PROGRESS:AMERICAN IDEALS 


wig WAR AMERICAN SU PREMACY- Saw ay 


that watched the body from the time it reached Mexico _ 


City until it left the station for the young American’s 
home in Enid, Oklahoma. 
If some stray cattle rustler, occupying the same 
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relative position to Mexico that the occasional New 
York or Chicago hold-up man does to the United 
States, had rounded up a bunch of Texas steers and 
driven them across the border—let alone shot some- 
body in doing so—the papers would doubtless have 
felt called on to exploit the event in front page stories. 
News is a strange thing, however, and this heroic death 
of an American in the terra caliente, the dramatic 
journey of his body up to the highland capital, the 
courteous tribute of a government of which our re- 
marks have, as a rule, been anything but courteous, 
is thought sufficiently chronicled by a “‘stick’’ or two 
on an inside page! The incident would seem to sug- 
gest that Mexico is not quite the rude and uncivilized 
place that some of our oil syndicate publicists would 


have us believe. 

J brought bald babies, the International Eugenics 
Congress invoked America to produce a race of 

supermen. The agitated solicitude of the gynecologists 

exposes a fear lest we should shrink from the task. 

It is to be regretted that “superman” is not defined 
with the clarity of “agenda.” But we have already 
6,000,000 families owning homes; workingmen who pay 
$60,000,000 to 150,000 labor leaders who order them 
to strike 104,006,000 working days annually, yet still 
find time to work; business which is a feasting presence 
of justifiable hope in a shrunken market—and a man 
in Manhattan who left a dining-room without a tip or 
a riot. 

It will be no exertion, but a pleasure, to bring forth 
a race of supermen. 


The Race of Supermen 


UST as we were wondering whether bobbed hair 


Spare-time Schools 


F MANY working people have the taste and time 
for study—and if stinted education causes social 
unrest—then, the spare-time school ought to be 
popular. The place for these schools might be the 
street, like those in old Athens, or in the halls which 
once held our night-schools and old-time debating 
clubs. The University Extension already embodies 
the germ of the idea, which, with increased momentum, 
could become a fruitful tree of knowledge for adults 
who yearn to know life before they leave it. 
Spare-time schools would stimulate our industry of 
producing self-made men and women. Such schools, 
with films, lectures, books, the press and church, could 
take a subject like labor and capital, or peace and war, 
and reduce it from the complex to the simple—bringing 
it close to every student—even concentrate upon it 
the public mind—and in thus making a great proposi- 
tion easy to understand, would enlarge the faculties of 
all of us for the practical purposes of the nation. 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 


LINE’S BUSY 


ODERN housewives have been 
M compared disadvantageously 
with those of an earlier, simpler 
age in the matter of marketing for the 
home table. The modern housewife mar- 
kets by telephone; her grandmother, we 
are reminded, did all her marketing in 
person. The moral of this is supposed 
to be that much of the high cost of living 
is due to the telephone habit; the failure 
of the housewife to see what she buys be- 
fore she buys it, and to make sure she ts 
getting her money’s worth. In compari- 
son with grandma, the shrewd and thrifty 
grandma with her market basket, the 
housekeeper of to-day, “calling up the 
grocer and the butcher,” comes out a bad 
second in the estimation of economists. 
But is this fair? We think not. We be- 
lieve the real reason why marketing in 
person declined was not lack of thrift or 
indifference to money’s worth, but the 
waning probability that a housewife 
would meet any of her friends at the 
grocery or the butcher shop. Grandma, 
in short, has been the recipient of a lot of 
credit to which she is not especially en- 
titled. She went to market, not because 
she was such a hound for getting her 
money’s worth, but because market was 
the only place where she could swap gos- 
sip with the other grandmas, her contem- 
poraries in housekeeping. That was the 
big incentive. There being no telephone, 
she couldn't call up Flo on the next block 
or Abbie around the corner and discuss 
the cut of a new dress, or the indiscreet 
behavior of the new minister's wife, so she 
slung her wicker basket over her arm and 
hit the talk trail in company with her 
neighbors, all as talk-hungry as herself. 
Marketing was incidental. We hate to 
hear these slurs upon the modern. house- 
wife, just because she uses the telephone. 
Had Alexander Graham Bell been born 
fifty or sixty years sooner 
* * « 
A FARMER WOULD A-WOOING GO 


Arural announcement from northwest Can- 
ada is to the effect that Louis Kon, ———-- 
ment agent, is looking for ‘‘a nice refined lady, 
who can slop the pigs, play the organ, make 
hay and not waste in cooking. James Kling 
wants her for a wife.”’ 


THE QUESTION 
Curly Locks, Curly Locks, will you be 
mine? 
You'll first do the cooking, then fodder 
the swine. 
You'll sit in the parlor, the organ to play, 
Then hike to the pasture to help with the 
hay. 
THE ANSWER 
Nervy Locks, Nervy Locks, nix Ill be 
thine. 
Do your own cooking, and slop your own 
swine. 
Play your own organ, and pitch your own 
hay— 
Seek not a wife, but a harem. 
* * * 
AVING finished their job in Ireland, 
the Sinn Feiners might come over 
here and do their best to make a free 
State out of West Virginia. 


Good day! 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


THE BLOC BEAUTIFUL 


Not alone in halls of Congress 
Blocs attempt to gain control; 

Blocs exist, have long existed, 
Daily, in domestic réle. 


Father finds himself confronted 
By a must-have-money bloc; 
Daughter, backed by doting Mother, 
Needs, demands, an evening frock. 


Mother’s bloc—it’s most aggressive— 
Makes a touring car its aim; 

Father says compared with Mother’s 
Senate blocs are trite and tame. 


Willie’s bloc? Increased allowance. 
Baby’s bloc? A lollypop. 

But when Bridget starts a-blocing, 
Wow! The others shut up shop. 


* * * 


The disposition to heckle Newberry on his 
campaign expenses gives ground for hope 
that the cost of Senate seats may soon go 
back to normalcy. 


* * * 


CANNED CURTAIN CALLS 
F MR. ADDISON SIMS of Seattle 


hasn’t too many things on his mind 
already, we'll slip him an idea worth re- 
membering. A man of his compelling 
presence ought to be able to sell it. Let 
the voice amplifier and the phonograph 
team up in supplying what the movies 
now lack. Namely, curtain speeches by 
the principal actors and actresses. (1) 
Star makes bright, witty speech—sure 
they can—in phonograph. (2) From mas- 
ter record others are made, (3) With 
each showing of the film—perhaps at 500 
theaters throughout the country in a sin- 
gle night—goes the speech of the star; 
HER Voice; HIS voice; no imitation; the 
real thing; by means of a phonograph 
talking through an amplifier. (4) On 
the screen a picture of the star, smiling 
amiably, and speaking her (or his) very 
own words. Result: an audience per- 
fectly batty with rapture. 

P.S. We thought something of market- 
ing this notion ourselves, but gave it up. 
We felt certain that any movie concern 
to which we might introduce our brain- 
child would reply affably: “It’s a fine 
idea, Mr.—er—er. Sorry you're too late. 
Our Mr. Einblat had that idea only this 
morning.” So, Mr. Addison Sims of 
Seattle, you try it. You've been to cor- 
respondence school and know how to put 
big things over. 


* * + 


Ww the people sore at them on gen- 
eral principles, and the Government 
persistently suggesting that a “fair 
profit” is all that is coming to them, these 
are not reposeful days for the middle- 
man. In fact, about the only middle- 
man thus far held to be blameless is the 
interlocutor in a minstrel show, 


UDGE COTTER of Detroit recently 

ruled that a man’s hip pocket and his 
home are sacred. The sanctity of the 
home is a venerable institution, but the 
sanctity of the hip pocket is something 
new, although the same in principle. 
Under the stimulus of prohibition, the 
two may become confused in the public 
mind, so much so that we may become 
mixed in our quotations. For example: 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like the hip pocket. 

Keep the hip pocket fires burning. 

The hip pocket is where the heart is. 

Every man’s hip pocket is his castle. 

* * « 

India is doing her level best to enable the 

sun to set upon the British Empire. 
* * » 

F THE American Ship of State is ever 

placed in dry dock, we venture the 
guess that a record crop of political bar- 
nacles will be scraped from her bottom. 
The great difficulty, of course, will lie in 
getting the Ship into dry dock. The 
barnacles have the impression that they 
own her. 


THE DENATURED NOON HOUR 
“The use of candy, the eating of it in con- 
siderable quantities, is frequently recom- 
mended as a substitute for beer.’’—From a 
Physician's Letter. 
The breweries have had their day, 
And no saloons are handy. 
At noon, the brawny toiler may 
Now rush the can for candy. 


Relaxing on the sunny side, 
Betwixt his noonday dreams, 
He pours within his portals wide 
A pint of chocolate creams. 
* * * 
| ie novelty in advertising a furnished 
dwelling, we would award a liberal 
prize to the author of the following plac- 
ard: “To let, this beautiful house, with 
all modern imps.” It is a_ refreshing 
change after so many “no children” 
notices. 
* * * 
y HO knows? Before long a certain 
song may be revised to read, ““The’re 
knightin’ men in Ireland for the wearin’ 
of the Green.” 
* * x 
ND here is another revision which 
time may dictate: No man is a hero 
to his bootlegger. 
a * * 
A STORE was held up and robbed of 
4% $6,000 and not one of the hundred 
customers present was aware of it, ac- 
cording to a New York news report. 
Not so incredible as it sounds. For the 
past four vears customers have become 
so used to hold-ups in retail stores that 
another one, more or less, means nothing 
to them. 
* * * 
HE world offers Science a great op- 
portunity. To make itself imperish- 
able fame, it has but to perfect a poison 
gas which shall be as “humane” in war- 
fare as bursting shrapnel. 


<i tit 
Ao nape 
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LESS DRINKING, HE THINKS 
Editor, Lesur’s WEEKLY 

I am in sympathy with national prohibition and, con- 
sidering conditions before, it has been successfully en- 
forced and drinking has very much decreased. The law 
should be strictly enforced the same as any criminal law. 
Evidently “bootleggers” are operating some, but in the 
long run they save but little money. 

Two small classes of people are trying to bring prohi- 
bition in disrepute—the ex-liquor dealers and the older 
drinking public. No one now drinks who did not do so 
before prohibition except a very few who are directly 
under the influence of a much older drinker. I do not 
know of young men and girls drinking in public places 
and the carrying of liquor on the person seems to have 
decreased. 

To permit the sale of beer and light wines would be to 
open the “flood-gates” and greater quantities of hard 
liquor would be consumed. Give us ten years of law 
enforcement prohibition and the financial and moral 
uplift will be so great that a reaction will be impossible. 

he above opinions are the result of fifteen years of con- 
tinuous road experience covering Detroit and most of the 
eastern half of the lower peninsula of Michigan. 


Northville, Mich 


PRAYS FOR ENFORCEMENT 


Editor, Lesure’s Week y 

I certainly am strongly in favor of prohibition. While 
it is not enforced to the extent that it should be, yet there 
is but a very small part consumed to what there was 
during the time of the saloons. And a drunk is the ex 
ception, where they used to be very common. Drinking 
as a whole is certainly on the decrease. While some of 
the old topers are getting supplied from some source and 
a few of the younger folk from a certain class of homes, 
that were not old enough to drink or get drunk, get it 
once in a while, I know of no person old enough three 
years ago to drink, who did not drink then, that has 
taken it up since. 

I certainly am in favor of more strict enforcement. 
What do bootleggers cares for fines. I would in all cases 
give them the limit of both fines and jail sentences. And 
especially in cases of the regular whisky rings I would 
give those high up in the planning of the trade the limit 

We are located in an agricultural part of the country 
and the carrying of liquor on the hip or the drinking of it 
in public places is seldom seen unless in the larger places 
1 have to visit the markets several times per year; es- 
pecially do I go to Omaha several times a year, and where 
I used to see dozens of partially drunks I have not seen 
but three in the last three years. I do not say that there 
are not lots of them, but they surely are not so plentiful 

As for allowing the use of light wines and beer to lessen 
the drinking of the hard liquors you would just be start 
ing new drinkers all the time that in a short time would 
be demanding the hard liquers. An article either in your 
paper or Collier's a few weeks ago, written from observa- 
tions in Canada, I think answers that question and shows 
without doubt that allowing the use of the light wines, 
etc., is just a teaser for the stronger ones to most people. 

I personally know of two near relatives that are mak 
ing good now that before prohibition the rest of us had 
to help support. I can point out others in other fami- 
lies. The man that can appreciate a thing is the man 
that has had the experience. I never want to see the 
open saloon or liquor sanctioned for sale again and I 
hope and pray for a closer enforcement till it is blotted 
out. P 


Sargent, Neb 


BANS “HARD” LIQUOR ONLY 


Editor, Lesuie’s Weeki 

National prohibition is proving to be a joke. Our 
country is too democratic to have the law rigidly en 
forced, and hence it gives unscrupulous individuals a 
chance to profit. 

It seems also that because there is a prohibition law, 
people have suddenly developed a taste for alcoholic 
drinks. Respectable families take pride in the fact that 
they can treat their guests with a drink of this nature 
The remedy for the present embarrassing situation is to 
allow those that desire their beer and wine to have them, 
and to absolutely prohibit the sale of “hard” liquor only 

GS = 


Chicago, Il 


HOPES FOR 100 PER CENT. DRY 


Editor, Lesuir’s Week y 

We think that prohibition is the best thing that ever 
happened to the country. It is successfully enforced in 
our community, but still we are not 100 per cent. dry; 
nevertheless the drinking is decreasing among all classes 
of people. We would like to see our community 100 per 
cent. dry, but at the present bootleggers are making 
money in our community 

We know of no people that are drinking at the present 
time that never drank before prohibition, and we have 
no knowledge of any young men or girls that are taking 
up drinking at the present time; and I believe that the 
old practice of the hip bottle is dying out entirely and I 
don't believe beer and light wines would decrease the 
hard liquor consumed 

I would not like to see beer and light wines come back 
as I believe it would lead to untold of trouble, and I 
would like to see the day come when the country would 
he 100 per cent. dry. - 


Phoenix, N.Y 





[_ "SUES publishes herewith 
another installment of letters 
from readers, expressing opinions on 
both sides of the National Prohibi- 
tion problem. Coming as they do 
from widely scattered localities and 
revealing sharply divergent views 
they are faithfully representative of 
that vastly greater number actually 
received in response to LEsLIE’s 
QUESTIONNAIRE. As many of these 
letters will be published in succeed- 
ing issues of LESsLIE’s as space will 
permit. 

No complete classification and 
tabulation is vet practicable for the 
reason that many replies to the 
QUESTIONNAIRE still are being re- 
ceived daily. A preliminary survey 
of the communications received up 
to the time this issue went to press, 
however, showed that in response 
to the first question—“Are you in 
sympathy with National Prohibi- 
tion?”’—the ratio of replies was 
as follows: 

YEs 36. 599% 

No Mee eee 62.4330 

DovustTFruL or INcon- 

CLUSIVE.... 968%; 

Further tabulation of the replies 

will appear later in LEsLie’s. 











HOME BREW PERILS 


Editor, Lesiin’s Weekcy 

While the energy of the country was concentrated in 
prosecuting a foreign war, a fanatical and unscrupulous 
organization succeeded in forcing Prohibition upon a 
supposedly free people. The tyrannical laws are on the 
statute books but the enforcement in this vicinity is very 
loose as it is difficult if not almost impossible to obtain 
convictions in the courts. In the place of the old brewer- 
ies turning out a harmless beverage we have tens of 
thousands of home brew outfits. Children who were 
formerly taught that breweries and saloons were dis- 
reputable places now see the whole business going on in 
their own homes. There is a great deal of becr, wine 
and even distilled hquors made beyond the reach of en- 
forcement officers. 

Our distinctive “American Institutions” have come 
down to just one—Prohibition. A sensible modification 
of the present Jaws would lead to a sane solution of the 
whole matter. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P. Fraser. 


ADVOCATES TEMPERANCE 


Editor, Lesute’s Weeky 

Personally I have given close attention to the progress 
made in Prohibition and I say that to date it has been a 
complete failure and is doing nothing towards the bet- 
terment of our country but instead is making more law 
violators every day. Nowhere have I been, where I have 
seen the law successfully enforced and in every locality 
is the consumption of bad whiskey increasing. A better- 
ment in this condition cannot be brought about by more 
stringent enforcement laws but by modifications to our 
present ones which should be more liberal to the people 
and assist more towards bringing about temperance. 

Large sums of money are being made daily by the 
bootleggers and manufacturers from the sale of moon- 
shine whiskey without the city, state or Federal govern- 
ment deriving any benefits in taxes and this continued 
growth in law violators is only causing us additional 
taxes which is being spent in the unsuccessful attempt 
to stop the sales. Then too, I know of cases where people 
who never thought of drinking when it was legal to obtain 
liquors, have become drunkards. Young men and girls 
are even carrying vials with them to their dances and 
parties which was a thing seldom heard of before. Your 
private clubs are flooded with guests carrying their 
bottles on their person 

If Prohibition was wanted by our people these con- 
ditions would not exist and it is my belief that if the laws 
were modified so as to allow the sale of beer and light 
wines, the people who require a stimulant could get it, 
thereby giving them something that would not be harm- 
ful. It would only be a matter of a short time until the 
demand for bad whiskey would practically be done away 
with and in this way bring about temperance which would 
be welcomed by all. 

T. J. PenperGast. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


What do you think of Prohibition? 


AN OHIO MOTHER WRITES 


Editor, Lesuie’s WEEK yr: 

I am not in sympathy with National Prohibition 
We might as well attempt to stop Niagara Falls, as to try 
to stop a man from drinking if he really wants a drink 
The ten commandments are broken every day. Does 
Prohibition have more power in dealing with human 
nature than God Himself? I think not, and the law that 
affects an individual's eating and drinking is a law made 
to be broken—therefore breeding disrespect for law 

Prohibition is not being successfully enforced in my 
community and I live in the best residential section of 
the city. Drinking cer tainly has increased and somebody 
is making large sums of money. I know ever so many 
people who while this was a free country, never thought 
about having strong drink in their homes, and are now 
busy making all kinds of home brew and “kicky”’ wines 

2ven some of our best prohibitionists have become quite 
adept at this fascinating pastime—I happen to know 
one of them personally. 

I don’t think that the practice of carrying liquor “on 
the hip” is increasing because the amount that 1s carried 
nowadays would not fit in the ordinary hip pocket. It 
is not common to see men and girls drinking in public 
places; unfortunately, it is generally behind closed doors 
that these little parties take place. We read of them 
frequently in the newspapers when something happens 
and the little party comes to light. I believe that most 
of the hideous crimes, accidents and sudden deaths of 
the past two years can be laid directly or indirectly at 
the door of Prohibition 

I am not interested in the liquor business and am not 
very well acquainted with anyone who ever was, but 
I believe that Prohibition is a far greater temptation to 
our young men than the open saloon door, and I am not 
in faver of the saloon. I hope that by the time my son 
grows to manhood this temptation—Prohibition—will be 
a thing of the past. 

Tue Moruer or a Growin Son. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


FIRST, LAST AND ALWAYS 
Editor, Lesuir’s Weeky: 

I am of the opinion that when you speak of Prohibition 
as “a great national problem” and conduct an investi 
gation along the lines suegested by your list of questions 
you lay yourself open to the charge of being prejudiced 
against Prohibition. Under present moral and social 
conditions in America this is searcely an opportune time 
for calling in question an amendment to our Constitution 
which would never have been enacted had not a majority 
of serious minded Americans approved its enactment 

I regard Prohibition as right in principle and a natural 
step in the normal development of ptogressive civiliza 
tion. It is not surprising in these abnormal times—the 
aftermath of the war—that drinking has increased among 
the young people of our community and bootleggers are 
growing rich but this is not directly the result of Pro- 
hibition. It is due to the spirit of the times. 

I think that the Prohibition law is being better en- 
forced here than most other laws and I favor the strictest 
possible enforcement throughout the country. The bulk 
of public opinion is quietly looking on while the booze 
loving malcontents are defying the law. The law is 
here to stay and law and order will eventually prevail. 
I have only been an American citizen for four years and 
I believe it is the duty of loyal Americans to uphold the 
Constitution. So I am FOR Prohibition, first, last, 
and all the time. 

Ricnarp L. Mitcuet. 
Blairsburg, Towa. 


FEARS WEAKENING OF LAWS 
Editor, Lesuiz’s Week.y: 


Five years ago I was a Prohibitionist, thinking that by 
Prohibition the dangers and evils surrounding the liquor 
traffic would be eliminated. Prohibition, I find, is more 
a fallacy than a fact. To legislate action on to people 
seems to me now to be impossible 

To my certain knowledge, and among some of my 
closest friends, Prohibition has increased the amount of 
drinking instead of lessening it. If it were possible to 
enforce a law, such as the Prohibition law, I would favor 
its enforcement, but experience has demonstrated, at 
least to me, the absolute impossibility of the strict en- 
forcement of any such legislation. 1 am firmly convinced 
that it is detrimental to society in general to have a law 
which is impossible of enforcement. A disregard for one 
law engenders a disregard for all laws. 

A class of people called “‘bootleggers” are making exor 
bitant sums of money in our city. am personally 
acquainted with several men, and some women, who did 
not drink before Prohibition was in effect, but who at the 
present time seem to feel that it is real cunning to get 
full of corn whiskey. Not only is this being done in their 
homes but in public places; at dances, at meetings of 
clubs, at social parties at home, and in fact is generally 
prevalent. The practice of carrying liquor on the hip 
is becoming more common; in fact, it is the usual thing. 

I am convinced that with the proper legislation gov- 
erning the dispensation of beers and wines, the amount 
of hard liquor being drunk would be materially decreased. 
Personally I fear for the young men and women, unless 
a be done to overcome the sentiment that seems 
to prevail, viz., that it is an indication of cunning to vio- 
late the laws of our country. ; 

H. L. M. 
Houston, Tex 
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Answers from Readers of Leslie’s 


ATTACKS “WET LIES” 
Editor, Lesuir’s Weekty: 

I am strong for Prohibition, and cannot imagine 2 single 
sane or sound argument against it on moral grounds alone. 

This, outside of the outstanding fact, that it is the Law 
of the United States, and as such must be respected, upheld 
and enforced without question. 

From my own observation and knowledge drinking has 
immeasurably decreased among personal friends and 
.equaintances since liquor was outlawed. 

That Prohibition has “made drunkards” is only one 
more silly “wet” lie, as is also that favorite bit of booze 
propaganda, to the effect that it has turned “moderate 
drinkers” into “dope fiends.” 

Let every fair-minded man and woman compare the 
social and economic conditions of their own particular 
‘ ae as they exist now, and as they were in the 
“good old days” (?) of saloons, and ask themselves if 
they would be willing to go back to the old state of things. 
\ thousand times, “NO!” 

Roger WILSON. 


Jackson, Tenn. 


CALLS IT TYRANNICAL 
Editor, Lestin’s WRexty: 

1 am opposed to Prohibition because it is the opposite 
of temperance, the happy medium we should live in in 
Ul things. It is the most un-American law ever enacted 
in this that it denies the American people the right to 
eat and drink in moderation whatsoever pleases their 
uppetite. When you say to a person what they must or 
must not eat or drink you have pretty nearly taken away 
from that person (next to his sulin) the most valuable 
privilege a human being can enjoy. But the “Prohis” 
do not stop there. They are going from one extreme 
to another. Now they deny its use for the sick, and will 
not stop until it is denied those who use it in the’r rehg- 
ious ceremonials. If this isn't tyrannical legislation, 
where under the blue heavens are man’s liberties more 
ircumscribed? 

Being so tyrannical in its operation we see the law vio- 
lated from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada 
to Mexico; it is not only tyrannical but economically it is 
burning the candle at both ends. It is depriving our 
Government from collecting hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in taxes and at the same time we are paying millions 
of dollars in the attempted enforcement of an unen- 
forceable law. If this is not so, why are there so many 
millions of private breweries and wineries in the United 
States to-day? 

Disrespect of law breeds disrespect of Government, 
ind disrespect of Government is the beginning of a spirit 
of revolution that will end either at the ballot box or in 
civil war. No saloons, no treating, Government control 
of the sale of all aleoholic beverages, in bulk only, is my 
solution of the liquor question. 

W. L. 


Baker, Ore 


VIEWS IT AS MENACE 


Editor, Lesuir’s Wrek.y: 

I consider Prohibition a serious menace to the institu- 
tions, morals and progress of this nation. 

Prohibition is not successfully enforced in this com- 
munity, or elsewhere, according to reports and aug 
mented police records of crimes and misdemeanors 
Drinking has increased, much to the gratification of the 
innumerable “bootleggers,"” who are reaping bountifully 
from their clandestine sales, while public treasuries are 
depleted. 

With young girls and boys finding that liquor is sold 
indiscriminately, they become allured and imbibe ex 
cessively of the poisonous beverages available, and much 
of this is done by persons not addicted to drink before 
enactment of the 18th Amendment. Here is where pro- 
hibition not only threatens our institutions, but strikes 
at the foundations of our country and paves the way to 
degeneracy. 

Prohibition was foisted upon us when there was com- 
pulsory absence on the part of a vast majority of voters, 
and with so much dissatisfaction and utter disregard of 
jaw prevailing throughout the land, it is imperative that 
the question be submitted again to the voters for modi 
fication, and through this medium only can a salutary 
change be effected. 

A. W. Assury 
Dayton, Ohio. 


FAVORS CANADIAN SYSTEM 


Editor, Lesuin’s WEEKLY 

I understand that the so-called Protestant ministry 
claims the doubtful credit for the infliction of the prohi- 
bition law, but I would like to point out to these individ 
uals that the present Criminal Code was primarily based 
upon the laws of the Bible. 

These men have set themselves above their God and 
have made it a crime to do something which nowhere in 
the Bible is the same action named a sin. Drunkenness 
of course is a sin, but I would inform these men, especially 
the well-nourished ones, that gluttony is a sin also. 

I am not in favor of National Prohibition, and I can 
see no attempt even on the part of our church-going 
citizens to co-operate in helping to enforce the law. 
In this vicinity public drinking has decreased to a fair 
extent, but among my acquaintances I find that private 
drinking has increased conside rably, and it is not neces- 
sary for one to have been a “rounder” to get an intro- 
duction to a reputable bootlegger. 

I favor modification of the Prohibition law, so that it 
would be on the same order as that of British Columbia. 
We can learn a whole lot from our infant neighbor. 

I have eight friends who never touched Cour before 
Prohibition, but who all started by drinking in public 
a and now have their favorite bootlegger call regu- 
larly, or call at his home for supplies. It is not really 
necessary to carry anything on the hip when visiting 
friends, but when dining at a hotel or going to a dance 
it is an increasingly popular custom. A few months ago 
a well-known club, not far from here, gave a dance which 


ended up in a riot, because of the amount of liquor car- 
ried in by the younger set and consumed by them 

Beer and light wines would undoubtedly satisfy the 
majority of drinkers, but present conditions are deve =: 
ing “hooch fiends,”” who must have the familiar “kick 
of bad liquor. I know that bootleggers are becoming 
wealthy in this district 

J. W 


Newark, N. J. 


A YOUNG VOICE FROM MONTANA 
Editor, Lestin’s Weeky 

As it was intended I believe the adoption of the 18th 
Amendment would have been, and still has the possibility 
of being the greatest piece of domestic legislation since 
the abolition of slavery. At present, however, the condi 
tions produced by National Prohibition in this community 
and apparently every where else, are even worse than the 
former evil itself. 

The mental attitude assumed by the American people 
at the time the question loomed up is, for the most part, 
responsible for these odious conditions. The whole affair 
has been treated as a joke. Everyone, here at least, is 
acquainted with people who never drank before Prohibi 
tion but are doing so now. Whether or not they really 
care for what they drink is another question. Personally, 
I believe that these people are of the kind that enjoy the 
attempt to impress others by showing their disregard of 
the law. The practice of carrying liquor “on the hip” is 
common here. To satisfy the wants of these willful law 
breakers “moonshining” and “bootlegging” have evi 
dently become permanent institutions. In answer to 
your fifth question I may say that the doctors are run 
ning too big a competition to make the “bootleggers” 
really rich. Students of psychology claim that this in 
different law breaking has produced a general feeling of 
disrespect toward all laws and that this sentiment was a 
big contributing factor ia the crime wave that swept the 
nation last winter. 

The only remedy is the enforcement of the laws already 
enacted, and if these are found inadequate I favor the 
creating of such laws as will bring about the original and 
desired condition. Prohibition enforcement in this com- 
munity is a farce. 

I favor the strictest of Prohibition on all kinds of in 
toxicating hquors, which of course includes beer and light 
wines, so that in time to come boys of my own age, just 
beginning the journey of life, wil) not be tempted to par 
take of those known destroyers of physical and moral 
strength. With this possibility in sight it is also easy 
to see in consequence the American people as a race of 
physical and intellectual giants and with the whole world 
wondering “how we got that way Considering this an 
extremely probable condition I think that the weak 
willed one who goes outside the law and indulges in dissi- 
pation that postpones that happy day should be dealt 
with as not only a doer of misdemeanor, but as one guilty 
of treason against the United States. 

Geo. Pamper. 
Livingston, Mon 





Is It Chiro-Quack-tic P—(Continued fro 


who is sick largely because he thinks 
himself sick, this sort of claptrap makes 
a potent appeal. It actually does make 
him feel better. And the story of his 
‘cure’ is soon told and retold by both his 
chiropractor and himself to all his friends 
and acquaintances.” 

Dr. Herman W. Marshall, of Boston, 
whose research work in orthopedics and 
more especially his treatment of spine 
diseases have made him known on both 
sides of the Atlantic, writes: 

“Chiropractors can do nothing that is 
not done regularly by orthopedic sur- 
geons, as far as can be convincingly 
shown, but the former explain their 
results by unwarrantable theories. 

“There is no doubt of the relief afforded 
in my opinion by some chiropractors, but 
their successes do not justify the develop- 
ment of a new cult, for the latter has 
nothing new to offer except erroneous 
conceptions, 

“Chiropractic claims about relief of 
functional disorders by spinal adjust- 
ments certainly do not admit satisfactory 
proof, 

“It is natural that a cult that is satis- 
fied with faulty theories of spinal dis- 
placements should be satisfied with rather 


loose reasoning and careless observa- 
tions.” 

In explaining how great an abyss lies 
between chiropractic and what physicians 
regard as the true science of medicine, 
Frederick R. Green, secretary of the 
Council on Health and Public Instruction 
of the American Medical Association, 
writes me as follows: 

“Chiropractic is one of a number of 
sects or cults which offer some peculiar 
and single method of treatment for hu- 
man ailments. Such sects have existed 
at various times and in varying numbers 
as far back as we know anything about 
the history of the medical profession. 


They all have the same general character- 
istics. The first one is that they orig- 


inate in the teachings of one person, whose 
theories are based on fantastic and ab- 
surd ideas and conclusions. To mention 
a few of the more prominent sects of the 
last century: Homoeopathy was originated 
by Hahnemann; the botanical school, 
from which, later, the Eclectics came, was 
largely originated by Thompson; Chris- 
tian Science was the ‘discovery’ of Mrs. 
Eddy; osteopathy was originated by Dr. 
Still; and chiropractic was conceived by 
Palmer, an old ‘herb doctor’ of Daven- 


m page 121) 

port, Ia. In a word, sects in medicine 
are based on the peculiar ideas of one 
person. 

“Scientific medicine, on the other hand, 
is based on the sciences of physics, chem- 
istry, and biology and the study of human 
ailments from the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion and is the result of the accumulated 
experiments, observations, and experi- 
ence of thousands of scientific men. 

“Chiropractors claim that all diseases 
originate in the spinal column, being pro- 
duced by the dislocation of one of the 
bones of the spinal column, which dislo- 
cation causes pressure on one of the spinal 
nerves, producing what they call ‘im- 
pingement’ of a nerve. There is not only 
no evidence in support of such a fan- 
tastic theory, but there is abundant evi- 
dence against it. It is absurd. 

“Like most of these fantastic methods, 
it appeals to two classes, first, ignorant 
people who are not able to recognize the 
absurdity of such claims; and second, 
chronic neurasthenics who are constantly 
seeking for some new form of treatment 
as an interesting experience. It is this 
class which write most of the wonderful 
testimonials for chiropractic and for the 
latest patent medicine as well.” 
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“Buck Up, Business!” 


Continued from page 117 


and were flaunted in splendor from the 
motorman’s seats of the city trolleys, 
may be had (if anybody wants em) for 
a third or fourth of their old rates, 
while more modest and desirable designs 
in silk shirts fill the windows at from 
$4 to $6, instead of $10 to $18. These 
are bargain days for what the trade 
calls “monkey clothes.” In standard 
weaves the $4 shirt of last year is now 
$9.50, and so on. A perfectly respect- 
able necktie which in 1919 dared you 
to take it out from behind its $3 price- 
mark will now wreathe itself about 
your neck at the sight of a dollar bill. 
As for socks, I have within the month 
purchased silk “seconds” for twenty-five 
cents which two years ago would have 
boldly masqueraded as perfect stock 
marked anywhere from $1 to $2... Under- 
wear, pyjamas, collars and the lesser 
articles of wear (always excepting the 
pure luxuries) have followed the same 
general decline. 

Passing to women’s wear is like walking 
into a fog. In that fog, the mer- 
chandising experts are wandering dis- 
consolately. They do not pretend to 
know what causes are operating to make 
women buy and what other influences are 
inhibiting them from buying; and they 
are equally at sea as regards prices. 
Going from store to store in half a dozen 
cities I have been struck with the wide 
disparity of prices for practically the 
sume lines of goods. In general, however, 
unless she be both shrewd and patient, 
the woman shopper cannot get as good 
values to-day as her husband. Figures 
are down about 30 per cent. from the 
heights of 1919, but have by no means 
reached pre-war levels. It is doubtful 
whether they ever will do so, as manu- 
facturing costs show no signs of receding 
to the former low point, and the element 
oi style, which always means risk for the 
merchant, is as important and insistent 
as ever. 

















“4 combination of stores got together with a combination of garment wholesalers to perfect a 
pleasant and profitable plan for the fall and winter trade.” 


Some merchants and manufacturers 
with whom I have talked insist that the 
harsh lessons of the last three vears have 
taught American women to be suspicious 
without teaching her to be either dis- 
criminating or economical; and_ that 
therefore women’s “ready-to-wear,” which 
is the most important element of the 
market. is as much of a gamble as ever. 
Evidence is not lacking that a considerable 
part of the feminine public still hold 
price as the main criterion of excellence, 
in proof of which it is pointed out that 
the exorbitant luxury shops are doing as 
much business as they ever did. There is 
current in the trade this curious and con- 
vincing evidence of the typical economic 
attitude of women, cited by Women’s 
Wear, the trade authority. It happened 
in 1920, but the spirit which it typifies is 
still extant: 

A merchant, wishing to test the re 
peated assertion that women prefer high 
to low prices, took eight suits upon which 








L em 
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“What we handed out in those days to the public in the way of distress merchandise was a 
liberal education in what not to buy.” 


a selling price of $100 represented a fair 
profit, and marked four of them down to 
$50. His salespeople were instructed to 
push the $50 lot, to invite customers to 
compare them with the four specimens 
still marked $100, to point out that all 
eight were made by the same house, of 
the same quality and workmanship, 
trimmed with the same fur, and that $50 
represented a remarkable bargain. Do 
the best that they could, all four of the 
$100 suits went before one of the $50 
lot was sold! 

“What,” asks the trade, “is the use of 
trying to give women value for their 
money?” 

Nevertheless, even in the “style lines” 
women are to-day buying down rather 
than up. Leaving out of consideration 
the luxury shops which, after all, represent 
only the froth of business, the bulk of 
purchases embody better values to the 
consumer than for several years past. 
The last gasp of the concerted “buy now” 
campaigns, addressed to women especially 
by a combination of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers just about a 
year ago, fell on deaf ears, although it 
comprised all the old and once effective 
appeal: “Prices at lowest level,” “‘in- 
dustrial welfare of the nation at stake,”’ 
“rally to the support of business,” “help 
keep labor employed,” “never again such 
opportunities,” all the old rhetorical junk. 
And the buying public merely turned 
over and went to sleep on the other side. 
It has not fully waked up yet. Mean- 
time, nothing like a Gabriel’s horn has 
operated in the feminine market place. 

In a few departments of the trade there 
has been a definitely traceable movement 
resulting in a fair degree of stabilization, 
and of this condition hosiery is an ex- 
ample. About two years ago there was a 
near-famine in the stocking trade. “‘Legs 
are on their last stockings,” is the way 
one jobber put it. Particularly, was there 
a dearth of full fashioned silks, the type 
which in pre-war days had retailed at a 
dollar a pair. Mills were crowded with 
orders at from $20 to $22 a dozen. The 
public was absorbing all that were offered 
at $3.a pair. Factory prices advanced to 

(Concluded on page 140) 
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WHAT THE MODERN CAR LACKS 





VERY enthusias- 
tie automobile 
owner is an em- 

bryo designer at heart. 
He has his own theories 
as to what changes 
should be made in the 
construction of a car, 


what attachments or Service. 
accessories should be 
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accessories or 


on the dashboard is 
even more essential. 
Such a gauge should 
not be influenced by 
changes in temperature, 
and should read accu- 
rately the level of fuel 
in the tank so that the 
driver may determine 
just how much farther 








added and what fea- 
tures included to make his automobile 
more nearly perfect. 

In many articles we have pointed out 
the marvelous improvements which have 
been made in automobiles and have shown 
that even in the respects in which the 
modern car is most lacking designers are 
bending every effort to overcome such 
defects. But in their efforts to give us 
greater mileages per gallon of gasoline, 
more engine power, quicker acceleration 
and higher speed, designers in many in- 
stances have overlooked certain features 
of design or control which if included in 
the average car would add materially to 
its comfort, reliability, efficiency or per- 
formance. 

Without taking into consideration those 
features of design upon which we know 
engineers are working or which would 
necessitate a marked increase in the cost 
of production of moderate priced cars, we 
have listed a dozen faults inherent in the 
average car which we believe could be 
remedied at no great expenditure of time, 
trouble or money. In some cars some of 
these improvements may already have 
been made, but we know of none, even 
among the highest priced, which includes 
all of the features which we will outline. 

Therefore, without any attempt to 
group these features repre senting changes 
or additions to the modern car in the order 
of their importance, we will list them as 
follows: 

1. Surrictent Lea Room IN THE 
Front Seat ror A Driver GREATER 
THAN THE AVERAGE IN Heicut. Too 
many cars are built for the average driver 
but do not take into consideration the 
fact that many of our six foot, two, three 
and four inch friends would like to drive 
but feel that they would look absurd, even 
though they might possibly be able to 
drive with comparative comfort. Ample 
leg room under the cowl, with adjustable 
clutch and brake pedals, would overcome 
this difficulty. 

2. Att Cars Termep “Five-” or 
“‘SEVEN-PASSENGER” VEHICLES SHOULD 
Be CapaBLeE OF ACCOMMODATING THAT 
NuMBER OF OccuPANTs COMFORTABLY. 
Too many rear seats, even in the larger 
cars, are of insufficient width to accom- 
modate three grown persons in comfort. 
A few inches added to the width of the 
body would overcome this difficulty. If 
makers are not willing to increase the 
width of the rear seat sufficiently, the car 
should be called a four- or six-passenger 
automobile in accordance with its actual 
comfortable seating capacity. 

3. THe GEAR Suirt AND Hanp Brake 
Levers SHouLD Br ARRANGED So Tuat 
Tuey Do Nor InterFerE With THE 
ComForT OF THE Front Seat. In many 


cars the front seat is of sufficient width 
to accommodate a child or small adult 
in addition to the other two occupants, 
but the gear shift and hand brake levers 
give no leg or knee room. These levers 
could be moved farther forward or placed 
at the left. In some cars such levers are 
placed so far back toward the seat that 
drivers find difficulty in entering or leav- 
ing the car at the right hand door. 

4. ContTROL oF THE HEADLIGHTS 
Wirnout Removinc THE HaNps FROM 
THE STEERING WHEEL. Night driving in 
country roads requires a strong beam of 
light that will not be tolerated in the city. 
Furthermore this light should be dimmed 
whenever passing a vehicle approaching 
from the other direction. This requires 
the constant operation of the dimming 
switch, which generally is placed on the 
dashboard of the car and requires the 
removal of the hand from the steering 
wheel. A button control embedded in 
the rim of the steering wheel or placed in 
the center of the steering post under the 
horn button would overcome this diffi- 
culty. 

5. A RELIABLE GASOLINE GAuceE, Vis- 
IBLE FROM THE Seat. It is frequently 
more important to know the condition of 
your gasoline tank than to be able to read 
the number of miles that you have cov- 
ered or the speed at which you are trav- 
eling. In other words, if a speedometer 
is considered a necessary accessory on 
the modern car, a gasoline gauge placed 





DO YOU KNOW: 


1, Why gasoline cannot be used to prevent radi- 
ator water from freezing if aleohol and kerosene 
are successful for the purpose? 

2. Why are some spark plugs made without cop- 
per gaskets to prevent leakage? 

Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN 
THE LAST MOTOR 
i DEPARTMENT 


1. What is a cushion truck tire? 

A cushion truck tire is a tire which does not de- 
pend upon confined air for supporting the load, 
but which, unlike the solid tire, is provided with 
an adequate amount of displacement space into 
which the rubber can flow or be displaced when 
subjected to pressure. It must be remembered 
that rubber is not compressible, but that it is 
—_ replaceable. 


Under what conditions should a heavy cylinder 
oll te used? 

The use of a ani or light grade of oil is de- 
pendent upon the design and condition of the 
engine. Engines having exceedingly tight fitting 
bearings and small “clearances” should use a lighter 
‘om of oil than those having “easier” fits. The 

avy grade of oil is sometimes used to prevent 
excessive smoking, but this is a poor practice inas- 
much as it will not serve to lubricate the bearings 
sufficiently if they are designed to be used with a 
light grade of oil, 











he may travel without 
danger of becoming stalled for want of 
fuel. Such a gauge should be of sufficient 
accuracy so that there will be no dange r 
of overflowing the tank through misap- 
ae as to its capacity. 

3. GREATER CONVENIENCE IN Dratn- 
ING THE OIL FROM THE CRANK CASE. 
Manufacturers want us to drain the oil 
every 300 to 500 miles in winter time and 
every 800 to 1,000 in summer time, and 
yet they place the drain plug under the 
crank case in a most inaccessible location 
in which the conscientious driver is almost 
certain to become sprayed with dirty oil 
each time that he follows these implicit 
directions. A drain cock with an exten- 
sion handle which could be operated from 
the outside of the car would offer far more 
of an inducement to frequent changing 
of the crank case lubricant. 

7. Eastty Operatep Drain Cocks 
FOR THE RapIATOR AND COOLING SysTEM. 
Akin to the above is the difficulty with 
which the average radiator is drained. 
Some are provided with plugs which re- 
quire the use of a special wrench and 
which cannot be reached without crawling 
under the car. Others may have one 
convenient drain cock which will allow 
the water to flow from the main portion 
of the system, but will not serve to drain 
the pump connection which is frequently 
provided with another small plug. Drain 
cocks which will require no wrench and 
which will allow the water to flow from 
the lowest portion of the system should 
be used on all cars which are kept in a 
cold garage and from which it is expected 
to drain the water each night during the 
cold weather. 

8. GREATER ACCESSIBILITY OF ALL 
Ou AND GREASE Cups ReEquirinG FRE- 
QUENT ATTENTION. Oiling and greasing 
charts show us the location of the points 
requiring lubrication and emphasize the 
necessity of attention every one, two or 
five hundred miles. In too many 
however, such points requiring lubrication 
are often hidden under the floor boards 
difficult of removal, or are on the under 
part of the chassis, which cannot be 
reached without crawling under the car. 
Every portion of the car requiring lubri- 
cation oftener than every 1,000 miles 
should be connected with some grease or 
oil cup extension which may be filled from 
a comfortable position outside of the car. 

9, PROTECTION OF SPRINGS FROM Dirt, 
AND THEIR Automatic LUBRICATION. 
The springs are the portions of the car 
which are in continual service whenever 
the car is moving. Furthermore, they 
are subjected to dust, mud and water and 
will rust in a short time. It is a compara- 
tively simple matter to provide these 

(Concluded on page 140) 
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“Mrs. Coolidge? What’s 
band’s first name?” 

“Calvin.” 

“What’s his business?” 

“Vice-President.” 

“Vice-President of what?” 

These fables teach why I favor amal- 
gamation of our Government’s secret 
services under such a man as W. J. Burns. 

The worst trouble that we agents of the 
Department of Justice had was soon over- 
come. Some of the foreign delegates, 
used to European espionage, were, just 
at first, afraid that guarding them was 
not our only province. Until they under- 
stood us, they resorted to all sorts of eva- 
sions, and it was rather hard to keep 
track of them when they lived in hotels 
and had all the shifting lobby to escape 
from. 

There was a Frenchman—he, too, shall 
be nameless—who loved to trick his 
warder. He would aimlessly parade the 
ground floor of the New Willard, with its 
three exits, bow yawningly to his guard- 
ian, peep out of a doorway, pretend to 
turn back and then whisk into a waiting 
car and be a block away before his agent 
could put down the evening paper. 

Minister Sze gave another sort of trou- 
ble. He had been for months an undis- 
turbed resident of Washington and 
couldn’t understand why he should need 
protection. 

“T’m not going more than five blocks,” 

he would say at 10 p.m., “and so no guard 
is necessary.” 
. It had to be explained to him that the 
neighborhood of his own residence was 
precisely the place where he ought to be 
guarded, because it was there that any 
trouble maker would look for him. 

When, however, as in the Chinese case, 
most of the delegates lived under one 
roof, the task was simplified. We had an 
agent sleep in the hallway of “the Chi- 
nese house,”’ as we called it. He would 
“retire” in utter publicity at 1 A.M., rise 
to admit late returners and answer phone 
calls and be permanently wakened by the 
scrub women at four in the morning. 


your hus- 


NE evening our agent riding with the 

driver of one of the Italians’ cars was 
alarmed by cries from the tonneau. He 
knew that they were on their way to the 
temporary abiding place of a most dis- 
tinguished diplomat; that the trip was 
secret, and that valuable papers were 
being taken along. 

“Stop the car!” cried the passenger. 
“Stop it at once! Something terrible has 
happened.” 

The automobile was halted in the cen- 
ter of Washington’s busiest street, just at 
theater time. The agent leaped to the 
asphalt. 

“It is lost!’ shrieked the passenger. 
‘Alas, it is lost!” 

A crowd gathered. 

“What's missing?” asked the agent. 

“Something—something— Have you 
an electric torch?” 

The agent had a pocket lamp and pro- 
duced it. They searched the street for 
fifty vards behind the car; then they 
searched the car, ripping up its uphol- 
stery. The delegate was vociferous about 


everything except just what it was that 


was missing. The agent had visions of a 
secret treaty. 

Then they found the lost article. They 
found it on the floor of the car. It was 
the delegate’s plain gold rear collar 
button. 

The British were difficult chiefly be- 
cause scattered among half a dozen ad- 
dresses. Just as we were informed when- 
ever there was a Cantonese meeting in 
San Francisco or New York, and _ re- 
doubled our precautions about the Chi- 
nese delegations’ quarters at the end of 
such time as it would take a misguided 
attendant of the meeting to reach Wash- 
ington, so there were those who thought 
that the British might like special atten- 
tion after Sinn Feiners had been some- 
where more than usually demonstrative. 
When Balfour, Geddes and Lee were all 
laid up at the same time, nobody but our 
agents would believe that the colds of 
those sufferers were other than “diplo- 
matic,” and yet why they were not ill 
sooner and longer it was hard to guess. 
They worked all night. Mr. Balfour 
rarely got more than four hours’ sleep at 
a stretch, and one of them used to leave 
his residence at 6 a.m. daily for a five- 
mile walk in any weather. He all but 
killed our agent attached to him, who 
suffered from corns. 


R. BALFOUR was himself another 
4 walker. Whenever a committee 
meeting was shorter than he had expected 
it to be, he would employ the saved time 
by walking home, but his gait was leisure- 
ly and, as he had invariably arrived in a 
motor car, it would have to proceed at 
a snail’s pace in his wake. On the other 
hand, Sir Maurice Hankey, Lloyd George’s 
private secretary during the Paris con- 
ference, sent his car home after a com- 
mittee session and was caught in a wind 
and rain storm that threatened his always 
immaculate costume. One of our agents, 
anxious to be helpful, offered him a lift 
in an automobile that, if open, was at least 
speedy. 

“Do, please, hurry, won’t you?” asked 
Sir Maurice. 

The agent started at double time ahead, 
and immediately the distinguished silk 
hat of Lieut.-Col. Sir Maurice P. A. Han- 
key, G.C.B., rose from his head and 
started at full speed behind. I suspect 
it now rests in the collection of a Wash- 
ington curio lover. 

The turbaned Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sas- 
tri, of India, was of course one of the 
British representatives who attracted at- 
tention, vet,as a matter of fact, he thought 
America quite as odd as America thought 
him. He paid $50 a day for his rooms in 
one hotel, but gave them up to take the 
more expensive “Presidential suite’ at 
the New Willard, because, he said to his 
guardian, he “liked lights and music and 
people.” He had never before seen 
tobacco chewing. 

The French were polite, even though 
they did make Washington’s mouth water 
by drinking their diplomatic wines in the 
open dining-room; but it was the Japan- 
ese that were the most lavish with re- 
freshment. At one Japanese dinner the 
Oriental butler—so the story runs—in- 
sisted on eating with the guests, and 


“Shoot to Kill!’ —(Continued from page 114) 


when the host asked the American on 
guard—he wasn’t one of our men—to re- 
move the offender, the American was so 
“confused” that he assailed instead a 
titled Japanese. The gentleman from 
Tokio took the incident in as good part 
as did the Chinese delegate when he po- 
litely requested one of his callers to leave 
behind him a quart bottle that he was 
inadvertently carrying away. 

“IT think you have mistaken that for 
your umbrella.” 

This wine came from New York. Mem- 
bers of the Chinese delegation sailing from 
England had ordered it put aboard their 
ship at Cherbourg, but it missed the con- 
nection and followed on a later boat. 
Some of the Chinamen suggested that a 
plot had delayed it; others wanted to 
know why it hadn’t been shipped to the 
port of Baltimore anyhow. ‘The fact re- 
mains that we had to get it to Washing- 
ton for them within twenty-four hours if 
their first reception were not to fail be- 
cause of drought, and our experience was 
that it is a deal harder to get alcohol 
legally than illegally. There were all 
sorts of papers to be sworn to and permits 
to be secured from departments, bureaus 
and divisions. They leased a truck for 
$500, and so much per mile, and then 
discarded it in favor of a special bex car 
attached to an express train. Two of our 
Manhattan agents brought this good 
news from Ghent to Aix, and dashed up 
to their destination just as the first guests 
arrived. The Chinese secret service man 
that accompanied them said it made him 
more nervous than the assassination of 
Carranza. 

“You saw that?” I asked. 

“T was there.” 

“The assassins shot through a window 
of the hut?” 

“They shot right through the thin 
wall.” 

“Were you inside?” 

“No.” 

One remembers Li Hung Chang and 
how he brought his own cook to America, 
whence the popularity of chop suey here 
to-day. The Chinese delegation to the 
Arms Conference ate Oriental food only 
twice a week and loved our indigenous 
dishes. On a busy morning Admiral Tai 
sent for the chef. We wondered if he 
suspected poison, but the text of his 
message relieved us. 

“Bring pencil and paper, and tell me 
how you make those pancakes.” 

He spoke English. It is the language 
that the native government officials use 
among one another in Peking. Yet the 
delegates couldn’t understand our diffi- 
culties in pronouncing the name of the 
Chinese minister to Washington. 

“Sze?” they wondered. ‘That name 
is very easy. You sound the s first, then 
the z, and then you don’t sound the e at 
all.” 

They loved their Pekinese dogs, that 
delegation, and valued some of them at 
$2,500 apiece; but I believe their silk hats 
were nearer their hearts. Senator Ken- 
yon tells me that our own senators are 
just as fond of their high headpieces. He 
says their showing in the “Unknown Sol- 
diers’ ’’ parade reminded him of a march 
(Coneluded on page 141) 
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Look for Smiles! 
JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 


February 5th to 12th 





What a Chamber of 
Commerce Can Do 


Here is what the Board of Com- 
merce of Howell, Mich., is doing: 


Our Board and this city are work- 
ing out a plan of celebrating 
“SMILE WEEK,” February 5th 
to 12th. We shall request ail pas- 
tors of the city to preach sermons 
on Smiling, on February 5th. 


On the evening of February 6th, 
we are arranging to serenade in all 
parts of the city. Singers will go 
in groups of three or four auto 
loads and sing everywhere—using 


SMILE songs. 


Tuesday afternoon and evening, 
the Board of Commerce will offer 
a prize for the costume, masked or 
otherwise, which appears on the 
streets of the city, which causes the 
most smiles in the opinion of the 
committee of judges. 


Wednesday afternoon, we are look- 
ing for the right speaker. 


Friday will be High School Day. 
Every joke which will make any- 
one cross must be cut out. Every- 
thing which the youngsters can 
concoct to make people smile is to 


go 
BY. 


To finance the whole plan, we shall 
turn a bunch loose to sell tags with 
smile verses on one side and a 
gmiling face on the other, and 
people will be asked to wear them. 


\ prize will be given for the best 
Smile Song for Howell, to be set to 
some popular air which everyone 
knows, to be given the committee 
before February so that a large 
number can be printed and the 


words learned. 








Here she is again! Don't you remember 
this is JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE 
WEEK girl drawn by James Montgomery 
Flagg? 

She counts five points in the famous $1,000 
for Smiling Faces Contest every time she 
appears in a different advertisement. Cut 
her out and put her in your collection. 











What You Can Do 


Look for smiles. 

Smile yourself and make others smile! 
Tell your friends about JUDGE’S NA- 
TIONAL SMILE WEEK. 

Spread the doctrine of a cheerful spirit. 


Make some one happy—do a few kind 
deeds—and, when SMILE WEEK is over, 
tell JUDGE how SMILE WEEK helped 


you and your friends. 














What Your Local 
Women’s Club 
Can Do 


Have somebody of national 
or local reputation address 
you or read a paper on the 
various types of humor—as 
revealed in the drama or in 
literature. You might as- 
sign members of your Club 
to look up the various 
English humorists. You 
might have a paper on 
Dean Swift, another on 
Charles Steele, another on 
Addison and another on 
Dickens, Mark Twain, ete. 
Thackeray wrote a famous 
lecture, entitled “English 
Humorists,” which would 
be a very good reference 
work. Or you might take 
the life of Abraham Lincoln 
and have somebody speak 
of his humor, or retell some 
of the many funny stories 
attributed to him. You 
might vary your program 
by having a discussion of 
humor as treated in some of 
the great plays of Shake- 
speare or other English or 
American dramas. Funny 
scenes might be read from 
certain plays like Sheri- 
dan’s “School for Scandal,” 
or some of Shaw’s more 
hilarious plays. Or you 
might have somebody write 
a humorous paper on the 
subject of Smiles and Smil- 
ing similar to the one writ- 
ten by Mr. Francis H. 
Sisson in LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY under date of 
December 31st. 





Don’t forget when sending your clippings for entry in the $1,000 for Smiling Faces Contest to mark the 


number of clippings in your package. 


And, remember, all clippings must be mailed or expressed to the 


Contest Editor, JUDGE, 627 West 43d Street, New York City, before midnight of February 13. 
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Get rid of nasty Catarrh. Stop sneez- 
ing, hawking, spitting and coughing 
You weren't born with that disgusting 
disease You acquired it because your 
Lungs, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, and all 
other organs designed to eliminate waste 
matter are not functioning properly 
Now your vitality is failing, your tongue 
is coated, your breath is foul and your 
Nose, Throat. Lungs and every part of 
your body are loaded with Catarrh poi- 
sons. Don't waste yourtimeand money 
on dope and drugs. sprays and washes, 
pills and powders. These can never he'p 
you. The only way to gain relief is to 
drive out the waste matter and build 
up your body—all of it—through 
Nature's Laws 


syeonerenriae The Modern Science 


and aid 
Le ne 
all other ailments. |! guarantee it. 

Mention the Subjects on which you 
want special information and send with 
10c for postage, etc., on my “Practl- 
cal Talk on Ceatarrh” and my free 
book “Promotion and Conservation 
of Health, Strength and Mental 
Energy."’ Send for them Right new. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


tcal and Health Spe 


STRONGFORT P 
The Perfect Man hys 
Dept 











Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marri 


Should Own 


omplete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
408 pages -illustrated 


THE 
SCIENCE 


»mmended by foremost 
cs throughout 
ne secrets of 
ften revealed 


Endorsed and rec 

medical and relig 

the | S. A l 

married happiness 
ate 












Special Offer We can give only a few 4 
The regular price hapter subjects here as this b« 

is $3.00. In order 

to introduce this i Its Advantages. Aceat Which t 








work into as many Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analyzed. Qual 

neighborhoods as ties noah Beall ts Chettiar, Aiebuas of 
ssibl we will Ama eness, Continence ch 

send one copy of 

Edition ial $2.00 nfinement. TWI 


Edition to any Pregnancy, 





reader of thisMag Nursing. How a Happy Ma 
azine, po st FI om 
nreceipt of $2.« revlar with table of contents 





mailed FREE 











J.S. “Ogilvic Publishing Co. Sr ysice 


We Pay $7 a Day 


taking orders for new Guar- 
anteed Hosiery for men, 
women, children. Allstyles 
and colors. Written guar- 
antee with each pair to wear 
and satisfy or new hose free. 
MEN OR WOMEN 
Tear reund pesitien. No lay-offs — 
lar customers and repest orders make 
you @ steady income and a big pay- 
business. Big money for spare 
time. No experience is necessary. 
Write for complete line of samples, 
JENNINGS MFG. CO. 
Hose- 184 Dayton, O 


STUDY / aT HOME 


rome 
oeiea men te. Stone 
cess in usiness 



















mene 


it disoatiched, 
successful students enro! Low cost, easy 
We furnish all text material, including. fourteen- volume Lew 
Lib: Oe tet ew ROW Law and **Evidence’ 
books FREE. 
LaSalle 


Send f 
ity, ept. 151-LC Chicago 


Cuticura Soap 


—tThe Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves withoutmug. Everywhere 25c. 
WRITE for illustrated guide 


ATENTS. and “*‘RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.”’ Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 

Higest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


























All styles 150 illustrations; secret of getting 
winter eggs. and copy of “The Full Egg Bas- 
ket.” Send 25 cents INLAND POULTRY 


JOURNAL, Dept. 77, Indianapolis, tnd. 


| number of women that would be 


hio | 24,000 women; 


No Non-combatants Next Time 


(Concluded from page 126) 


workers of various sorts in the intelli- 
gence department, War Department, 
Department of Justice, etc., and in food 
preparation and conservation. 

Thousands would find important ex- 
ecutive positions. 

But there is the great question, ““Who 
should remain in Hoover's Household 
Brigade?” The withdrawal of the con- 
script army would leave great gaps in the 
home. With the child-tending woman at 
work in the factory there will spring up 
throughout the country community park- 
ing stations for the motherless young—a 
sort of settlement nursery or baby garage 
at which one nurse would look after scores 
of children. Mothers-in-law, aged aunts 
and grandmothers will find themselves in 
sudden demand in the home, or at these 
baby-checking stations. 

While Father and Mother Jones are 
under orders of the uniform they, these 
baby cantonments of the next war, should 
present a great sight, with their thousands 
of carefully labeled Jim Jones, Jrs., lustily 
yelling for the Armistice. 

And, of course, there will be the de- 
crease in birth rates usual in war-scarred 
countries. 

As a slight basis for calculating the 
taken 
from the home in the next period of 
national stress remember that on Amer- 
ican railroads during the peaceful month 
of July, 1921, there were employed 90,000 
women, many of them in machine shops 
and round houses, as switch tenders, yard 
workers, watchwomen and _ telegraph 
operators. At this moment they are 
doing the same work as men for lower 
salaries than men, and in many cases with 
more enthusiasm than men. Thousands 
of men are being forced out as they would 
be by Chinese cheap labor. During the 
late war twenty-five United States plants 
making explosives employed 12,000 women 
after the second draft went into effect; 
737 plants, which were the subject of the 
investigation here recorded, employed 
163 plants manufacturing 
automobiles and auto parts employed 
14,402 women. In New Jersey about 
nineteen out of twenty makers of hand 
grenades during the war were women! 
In a certain company manufacturing gas 
masks, out of 12,000 employees,8,500 were 
women, according to Benedict Crowell, 
former Assistant Secretary of War. 

A story is told of the executive who 
married his business rival because it was 
the only way to get her out of his path. 

In Tennessee alone Sue White, of the 
Woman's Party, registered 60,000 for 
World War work outside of the home. A 
single shell loading plant employed 5,200 
women out of a total of 6,500 workers. 

At the end of the great war Mary 
Anderson, Director of the Woman's 
Bureau, Department of Labor, caused to 
be made a survey of the entire woman’s 
industrial field. In the 14,629 industrial 


firms investigated 528,229 women were 
employed at the height of the war, these 
figures showing a total proportion of 228 
women for every 1,000 wage earners of 
both sexes. 

In the war of to-morrow these fountains 
_ of female efficiency, 


of which the above 


figures give only the slightest clue, will be 
harnessed to the country’s use. Abigail 
Jones will not decide whether to sing for 
soldiers or scrub the factory floor. Simi- 
larly, will the Government fix the wage of 
its male laborers. There will be arms- 
bearing soldiers, shipbuilding soldiers, 
railroad-building soldiers, and so on; 
but all will be soldiers, There will be no 
chance for the $8 draft dodging iron 
worker to crow over his $1 a day brother 
at the front. 

Revolutionary as this may sound, labor 
as a matter of fact would probably not 
object. What labor swears against is 
enriching capital. The man in overalls 
will commit hari-kari rather than sweat 
out dollars for individual Garys and 
Rockefellers; but he feels differently 
about his country. Was it not Samuel 
Gompers who, wher asked about con- 
scription for shipbuilders replied, “If the 
Government wants to conscript labor 
labor answers ‘all right’; if private capital 
wants to conscript labor, labor answers: 
‘Go to H— rf 

Men of the Air Service remember 
Brigadier General Mitchell’s statement 
that ‘‘a few air planes would lay 200 tons 
of this substance (phosgene gas) on New 
York City every eight days, which would 
be enough to kill every inhabitant within 
100 miles. Those with a medical turn 
can imagine the atrocious possibilities of 
germ warfare, such as Napoleon himself 
adopted in a rudimentary way by en- 
couraging certain types of women to 
mingle in the opposing camps. No 
effort of imagination ts required to picture 
the armies upon armies of citizens behind 
the line who could be wiped out by a few 
cholera spreading or typhus innoculated 
bombs. A few months ago a deserted 
American ‘battleship was operated by a 
phantom hand fifty miles off the Virginia 
Capes. Those who saw this battleship 
attacked by sea and airplanes realized the 
immense possibilities of radio-controlled 
warfare. We could foresee be-spectacled 
generals and admirals with their scientific 
assistants, hundreds of thousands of miles 
from the battle front, sitting around 
radio chessboard which operated sub- 
marines, battleships, poison-spraying air- 
planes and even human armies at the 
Waterloo of the future. 

If this is to be to-morrow’s warfare of 
the future, which, according to Kahn's 
trite but true phrase will draw into its 
meshes every human being from “thé 
man in armor to the suckling babe” 
what can be done to avoid it? Wars are 
hastened by ignorance of the suffering 
involved, and directed for the most part 
by those who don’t suffer. Is there 
salvation, then, in the fact that the next 
big fight will hit every mother’s son of us? 
Can we learn our experience in advance? 
Can the heinous future be embedded in 
international consciousness? 

When, on November 11, the world’s 
best minds met in Washington, at the 
most important conference the world has 
ever known, steps were, as we all know, 
taken toward disarmament—not only 
of battleships and armies—but, infinitely 
more important, disarmament of national 
envy, malice, and greed. 
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Buying Superiority at. 
the Box Office 


(Concluded from page 119) 





picked because he looks just like the 
average young chap. As a rule the pro- | 
ducer even dresses his hero in a dark blue | 
suit—because more men wear blue suits, | 
or, at least, dark suits, than any other | 
kind. The consequence is that every 
man says to himself: “That fellow’s love- 
making is rather clever—exactly as [| 
should have done in his place.” And | 
every woman unconsciously thinks of | 
herself as the girl with ability to keep a| 
man guessing. 

A few stage characters please us not | 
because we see ourselves in them, and | 
enjoy the sense of being like them, but | 
for exactly the opposite reason—because | 


SNOW HITE 








we feel gratified that we are distinctly | 


unlike them. A favorite is the stingy 


man, fond of foreclosing mortgages on | 


Christmas eve and making things gener- 
ally miserable for widows and orphans. 
Mr. Cohan and various other playwrights 
almost invariably make use of this char- 
acter. Though always overdrawn, he 
serves to make those in the audience feel 
greatly pleased with themselves. Most 
of us are none too open-handed, and are 
secretly aware of this. And so, when we 
see this grasping old fellow, it is a great 
relief. We mentally hiss him, thinking 
all the while: “I’m a generous, lovely 
character compared with you.” So long 
as the stingy character is on the stage, we 


have a dandy time making this compari- | 


son and patting ourselves on the back. 

Here is another superiority plot, with 
success percentage high: 

Leading character a clever woman, who 
dominates and directs the men about her, 
sometimes without their suspecting that 
they are being influenced. What Every 


Woman Knows, Bunty Pulls the Strings, | 


Mrs. Fiske’s play dealing with the Penn- 


sylvania Dutch, and The College Widow, | 
This type of play is tre-| 


are examples. 
mendously convincing to women and is 
inwardly indorsed by the men. Women 


like it because each one feels that she | 


could control a man if she had the chance. 
Men like it because many have been 
bossed by women, and are relieved to see 
others suffering the same indignity. They 
have a chance to look down on the other 
man. Then, the audience may like it for 
another reason, already discussed. All 
the time the man is being “handled” by 
one of his women folk he doesn’t realize 
it. But the audience does see through it 
all and thinks what a poor person he is 
not to wake up to the situation. 
And why do we like crook plays? 


nearly always caught in the end. And 
then we have the satisfaction of looking 
down on him from our own lofty perch of 
security from punishment, and feeling a 
sympathetic kind of superiority. 

It was Schiller, I believe, who said that 
there are only seven plots. A more re- 
cent, French, writer puts the number at 
thirty-six. Whether seven or thirty-six, 
or a thousand, one thing seems reasonably 
certain: The great majority of all plots, 
to succeed, must contain these elements 
which help to give people, who witness 
the plots, a sense of importance. 


; One | 
reason is this: The man outside the law is | 


| 


1 for your home, 1 for the garage, 1 in your car 


NOWHITE Nowater HANDWASH is just what its 

name implies—a white soapy cream that cleanses 
thoroughly with or without water. Nothing to scratch, 
nothing to harm the daintiest skin. After you've changed 
a tire, or worked on the engine, or are covered with dust 
from touring you'll find Nowater fine to have. Just rub 
it on thoroughly and then wipe off with cotton waste, 
cloth, paper, or even just clean grass. And for cleaning 
glass or white woodwork, or the delicate painted furniture 


which is so fashionable—there is nothing so 
good. Once you have learned the fine quali- 25¢ 
ties of Nowater you will simply refuse to be 
without it. Your Dealer will get it for you, postage additional 
if you ask him, or write to the makers, 35 west of Miss. 
MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
27 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Agents Write for our Terms to the Trade. 





| 
| 





AGENTS 2201; 


Free samples GOLD SIGN LETTERS for 
store and office windows nyone can put 
on. Liberal offer to general agents 


METALLIC LETTER CO., 433). N. Clark, Chicago 


— 


INVENTORS: rs 
® patents should write for 
| our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” 
| Send model or sketch and description and we will 
give our opinion of its patentable nature 
RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “‘F,’’ Washington, D. C. 








- WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year. 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
Steady Work 
No Layoffs 
Paid Vacations 
Common education sufficicnt. / 
Send coupon today—SURE / 


Franklin Institute, Dept. A-249, Rechester, N. Y. 
/ Sirs: Send me. without charge (1) sample 
2 Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions 
fe) (2) Schedule showing places of all coming 
Ss U. S. Government examinations; (3) list of 
fe} many Government jobs now obtainable 
1) 
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1921 


and 







1922 






Review and Outlook 











Causes and effects of last 
year’s market action and 
forecast of probable price 
trend of securities in the 
current year shown in our 
latest Market Analysis. 















Ask for copy of Bulletin 
LW-86. 










Cyarves 4 Crarksons(& 
66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 

















Make Your Money Earn 


7% 


—With Safety 


ECENT financial developments 

indicate an unmistakable trenc 
towards lower interest rates. The 
present January investment period 
may be your last opportunity to ob- 
tain 7° with safety on INVESTORS 
BON DS—the highest type of first 
mortgage investment. 


Look over your available funds— 
money in savings accounts, invest- 
ments coming due, interest, surplus 
earnings, etc.—and place in IN- 
VESTORS BONDS at 7%. Get as 
long maturities as possible. 


Write today for Booklets No. 1-147 


Co7he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 














THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men. 


Free on application 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York St-ck Exchange 


42 Broadway 


New York 


| 
| 





-LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesyie’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 


All communica- 


Address 


all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesuie’s WeEKkty, 627 West 43d St., New York, giving 


full name and exact street address. 


Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


EUROPE’S GREAT MOVE TO HELP HERSELF 


HE unanimous adoption by the Al- 
lied Supreme Council in session at 
Cannes, France, of a call for an in- 
ternational economic conference to be 


} | held in Genoa in March, and to be par- 


| ticipated in by Germany and Russia, as 
| well as by the other European nations, is 


the most cheering sign that has as yet 
appeared in the dismal European situa- 
tion. The United States has been in- 


| vited to send accredited delegates to the 
| conference, but whether she does that or 


| benevolent a 


not the conference will meet and under- 
take to do something for the financial and 
economic reconstruction of Europe. This 
move indicates that Europe’s morale has 
not utterly broken down and that she 
still possesses a backbone, hope and am- 
bition. The action taken will distinctly 
increase the respect of the world for the 
troubled nations and will inspire more 
confidence in them on the part of cap- 
tains of industry, commerce, and finance 
in other lands. If the call should be 
generally responded to it will prove that 
the psychological moment has arrived for 
beginning in earnest the rehabilitation of 
the war-stricken countries. The inclu- 
sion of Germany and Russia in the con- 
ference scheme was a sensible step. If 
Europe is again to prosper it must be har- 


| monized, and whatever lack of love there 


may be for Teuton and Bolshevist, good 
business and good political policy re- 
quires that discord be suppressed and that 
fullest co-operation of all Europeans be 
secured. 

That the conference will be fruitful in 
valuable results should be the heartfelt 
wish of the remainder of the world, and 
especially of all Americans. The United 
States has a selfish, as well as a humani- 
tarian, interest in the saving of Europe 
from bankruptcy and ruin. The Conti- 
nent and Great Britain contain some of 
our best former customers, who are now 


| financially unable to trade with us. Their 
| prosperity would necessarily contribute 


largely to ours. Whether or not the con- 
ference will speedily evolve an adequate 
plan for the cure of dire conditions, the 
getting together of the delegates for so 
purpose should tend to 
promote friendly relations all around and 
thus at least pave the way for future ef- 
fective measures. It will, no doubt, be 
difficult at first for the European members 
to subdue their doubts, fears, jealousies 
and antagonisms and to subordinate self- 
ish desire for advantage to the require- 


| 
| ments of the common welfare. But that 


master magician of public affairs, the 
champion reconciler of the age, Lloyd 
George, may be depended on to exercise 
his peculiar gifts at the gathering with 
intenser zeal than ever before. Should 
the conference turn out to be a success, a 
new distinction will be added to Mr. 
George’s already abundant supply of that 
sort of thing. 

The conference, however, will have be- 
fore it no easy task. Among the obvious 
matters it must take up at the outset are 
the checking of the excessive paper money 
inflation which is steadily piling huge loss 
upon loss, the decrease of extravagant 
and uncalled-for government expendi- 
tures, the reduction of land armaments, 
and the balancing of budgets. All these 
will be urgent prerequisites to the revival 
of production and trade and the stabiliz- 
ing of exchanges. The difficulties these 
questions will present will be increased 
or lessened by the spirit inwhich the dele- 
gates will consider them. 

Should the conference succeed in evolv- 
ing a definite and workable plan for Eu- 
rope’s rehabilitation, it will have earned 
the gratitude and admiration of all men. 
The United States should accept the in- 
vitation to participate in it officially, and 
not merely in an observing or advisory 
capacity. Our delegates could learn from 
the information disclosed and from the 
suggestions made and the debates much 
that might be of vital value to this coun- 
try in its future commercial dealings with 
the represented nations. They could ef- 
fectually dispel the notion so widely prev- 
alent that Uncle Sam should be the al- 
moner of all needy peoples. They could 
also present, from the American stand- 
point, suggestions that would be sound, 
practical and helpful, and they need not 
commit this country to any impracti- 
cable project. 

A concerted effort by Europe to extract 
her peoples from the quicksands of pov- 
erty and despair will do more to attract to 
her from abroad the capital and credit she 
needs than mendicant appeals continued 
from now until the end of the century. 
The conference should mark a new and 
happier epoch in the life of Europe and 
prove one of the most memorable happen- 
ings in her history. 


Answers to Inquiries 


M., Mr. Carmet, Itt.: The Colorado Midland Rail- 
road defaulted on its 4 per cent. bonds in 1913 and the 
water property was sold under foreclosure and a new 
company was organized in 1917. The old bonds appear 
to have been wiped ovt. The Wabash-Pittsburgh Term- 
nal Railway issued first 4s and second income 4s, each 
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running fifty years. Interest was defaulted on the first 4s 
after June, 1908. No interest was ever paid on the second 
4s. The property of the road was sold on foreclosure and 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway was organized to 
succeed the Wabash-Pittsburgh. The plan of reorgani- 
zation called for payment by bondholders of an assess- 
ment of $300 on each $1,000 bond. It expired February, 
1917. Unassenting bondholders in time got a small dis- 
tribution, but apparently that ended their connection 
with the company, and oe bonds became of no account. 

S., Porrsrown, Pa.: Erie Railroad general lien 4s and 
general mortgage 4s oie B are fairly well secured and 
might perhaps better be held than disposed of at a serious 
loss. The lowa Central i 4s of 1951 were as- 
sumed by the Minneapolis & ane R.R., which ab- 
sorbed the lowa Central. M. & L. is noted for its 
deficits, and though the Iowa ¢ cael 4s may have a cer- 
tain amount of safety I would prefer the bond of a stronger 
corporation. Chicago & Alton R.R. 319s of 1950 are a 
first mortgage issue. The road has had a struggle in the 
past, but it is doing better, and the bonds now appear 
saler. The New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
issued deb. 4s maturing in 1922, and deb. 4s maturing in 
1957. Doubtless the 4s of 1922 will be taken care of in 
some way; and probably the interest on the 4s of 1957 
will be maintained. Bonds of a stronger road would be 
~— erable. 

Arxen, S. C.: The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica’s ‘pid. stock is cndesinahie at $5.50 per share on any 
dividend date in 1923, but there is no indication that the 
corporation will avail itself of that right. It will have to 
earn more money than it is doing at present in order to 
redeem the stock. Both classes of the stock are long pull 
speculations. The company has a probable future, but 
a buyer of its shares must expect to wait a while before 
he sees returns. The St. Paul stocks are not paying 
dividends at present. There is better speculation in the 
preferred than in the common, and some brokers advise 
its purchase. Stocks actually paying dividends have 
speculative possibilities quite as great as those of non- 
dividend payers. 

T., Grenpae, Onto; The low price of the Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Co.’s stock is partly due of course 
to market conditions. But in 1916 the company declared 
a stock dividend of 200 per cent. This increased its cap- 
italization to three times the former amount, making it 
difficult to earn the old rate of dividend on the new and 
enlarged capital. In paying 14 per cent. it has more than 
made up the actual difference in the rates of dividend. 
Whether the 20 per cent. rate will ever be reached again 
only a prophet can tell. Chesebrough is selling on the 
curb and is active. If you bought any of its shares you 
could probably sell them at any time. The Borne Scrym- 
ser Co. has a smaller capital than Chesebrough Co., and 
as its business is good, it is able to pay 20 per cent. This 
stock can be bought through brokers whose names appear 
in Lesuie’s. It isn’t the number of shares sold in the 

nar<et which indicates whether a stock is watered or not. 
4 stock is watered only when there is a great deficiency in 
assets, when the assets are far from being worth the face 
value of the stock. Some of the very strongest issues, 
without any suspicion of water in them, have enormous 
sales on the po amen The shares pass from hand to 
hand rapidly. The number of shares and the capitaliza- 
tion of a company are specified in its charter. The direc- 
tors and stockholders can from time = time vote to in- 
crease or reduce the capitalization. When shares are in 
great demand, naturally their prices advance, whether 
~ stocks have a par hig war or not. 

, Easton, Pa.: I don’t have so much confidence in 
i i an bonds as in those of Be ‘Igium, Denmark, Norway, 
Great Britain and Switzerland. Italy's economic and 
financial condition is improving, and the 6'4 per cent. 
bonds seem reasonably safe. They are payable in U. S. 
gold coin at face value. 

V., Lawrence, Pa.: The Lackawanna Coal & Lum- 
ber Co.'s property was sold under foreclosure and the 
Federal Coal Co. was organized to succeed the old con- 
cern. Bondholders of the old company were offered a 
chance to come into the new and you should have been 
notified to that effect. I don’t know what your status 
as a former bondholder now is. I suggest that you write 
to H. R. Van Heusen, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Federal Coal Co., Scranton, Pa., for the required infor- 
mation. I have no recent information regarding the 
Coal Lands Securities Co. other than the statement that 
it is “probably defunct.” 

B., Burrato, N. Y.: Allied Packers reported a heavy 
deficit in 1920, and has had its capitalization readjusted, 
with what future results no one can foresee. The com- 
pany operates eight plants in the United States and Can- 
ida. Whether the company’s financial standing shall 
be good or bad depends on the amount of profit it will 
be able to make under the new arrangement. In the 
ineantime, I would not recommend its stocks 

F., Woont ano, Wasu.: The partial payment plan has 
»peré ated well in many instances. The purchaser of se- 

irities should be careful as to the firm he deals with. 
St. Paul gen. and ref. 449s are a safe purchase, and are 
paying their interest regularly. They can be had in 8100 
enomination. General Motors common cannot be called 
safe purchase because it has passed its dividend and is 

»w in the speculative class. Anaconda Copper has not 
sumed dividends, and its recent advance has apparently 
liseounted much of its future value. Royal Dutch Oil 
sa reasonably safe business man’s purchase. It is paying 
. dividend of %5.20 per year. Economic conditions in 
France are not the best. Her bonds are reasonably safe, 
but to conservative investors those of other foreign coun- 
tries look safer. For instance, the bonds of Belgium, Den- 

nari, Switzerland, Norway and Great Britain. 

Hamitrox, Onto: The Noco Petroleum Co. paid 

1 ° on common last year and 80 cents on pfd. The par 
alue of its shares is $10. The company has a large 
wcreage and it is a complete unit in the oil business, having 
cfineries as well as wells. The Edmonds Oil & Refining 

o. has moderate holdings. It also has refineries and has 
been paying 24 per cent. on its stock (par value $1), to- 
gether with extras. 

G., Rep Lopes, Mont.: You are not in sufficiently 
strong financial position to risk any money on doubtful 
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propositions. Sears Roebuck common is not a dividend 
payer. General Motors common has ceased to pay divi- 


dends. American Sumatra Tobacco is paying nothing. 
These three issues you had better leave alone. Penn- 
sylvania R.R. stock is making only a fair return on mar- 
ket price. Still it is a sterling issue and it looks safe. 
There are many companies in the Standard Oil group. 
You might consider the shares sof Ohio Oil, Standard Oil 
of N. J. pfd., 8. O. of N. 7 per cent bonds, S. O. of 
Calif. 7s, The 6 per cent. pos notes of the Standard Gas 
& Electric Co. are well regarded and safe. Bonds are 
always safer than stocks. The stockholder is simply a 
partner in the enterprise. The bondholder occupies the 
position of a lender of money and is a creditor. He must 
be paid out of any assets in case of dissolution, whereas 
the stockholder may get nothing. However, the stocks 
of the leading, well-established industrial corporations are 
well regarded and reasonably safe. The first mortgage 
bonds of strong concerns, whether industrial, railroad or 
public utility, are about equally inviting. 
, Lakeanp, Fia.: I am informed by the United 
States Steel Corp. that it is pushing ahead construction of 
a great plant at Ojibway City, Canada. As to the merit 
of the real estate propositions that are being exploited with 
reference to this great enterprise I am not well informed. 
L., Parapevenia, Pa.: American Ice common has had 
a considerable rise and on present dividend it seems to 
have gone nearly high enough. It is not yet a fully sea- 
soned stock, but the prospects of the company are said 
to be excellent. Endicott Johnson is selling too high on 
present dividend as stocks generally go. The concern isa 
strong industrial organization and its future appears 


nt. 

Derrorr, Micn.: Computing, Tabulating & Re- 
cording Co. stock has been selling sufficiently high for 
its dividend of only $4. The stock has merit and the 
company has the preg of a large portion of the 
public. Recently the stock advanced on reports of a 
possible increase in the dividend rate. 

W., Derrorr, Micu.: Packard Motor Car Co. pfd. is 
a dividend payer, one of the good motor stocks, and a fair 
business man's investment. American Locomotive com- 
mon is a sterling issue. It pays $6 a year, but has lately 
gone above par on expectations of an increase of dividend. 
Owens Bottle Co. is a fair business man’s purchase. It 
pays $2 per year. Among preferred stocks that may 
some day sell higher are Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. pfd., 
Inte reational Mercantile Marine pfd., Rock Island 7 per 
cent. pfd., U. S. Rubber 8 per cent. pfd. Bonds have 
already fed a pretty firm market and you cannot expect 
so much speculative possibility from them as formerly. 
They should be bought more for investment than for 
speculation. You might consider U. S. Rubber Ist and 
ref. 5s, International Mercantile Marine 6s, Hudson’ & 
Manhattan Ist & ref. 5s, New York Central deb. 6s, U.S. 
Steel 5s, Wilson & Co. Ist 6s. 

New York, January 21, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


If you are not getting 8 per cent. on your money at 
this time, and do not act at once, you may miss the op- 
portunity of getting it. The well secured Miller first 
mortgage bonds are obtainable at a price to yield 8 per 
cent. The bonds are backed by income paying property 
of at least twice their face value, and may be bought on 
the partied payment plan. They are being distributed by 
G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 101 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
who will send to any applicant their free explanatory 
story “Yes, I’m Getting My 8 per Cent.” It is worth 
reading. 

Financial observers agree that now, before good times 
return, and while prices are low, is the time to buy good 
stocks. Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange Place, New York, 
will accept securities already paid for, or cash, for margin 
or initial payment on the firm's monthly instalment plan. 
For full details of their proposition write to them for bul- 
letin 117-D.D. 

No successful investor or business man is completely 
equipped for success unless he regularly reads the Bache 
Review, full of sound information and valuable sugges- 
tions. Copies free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New 
York. 

S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York, deal in 
puts and calls guaranteed by members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and covering any amount of stock. The 
firm will mail to any address its descriptive circular L 
relating the advantages of using this mode of stock 
trading. 

Anybody who can accurately read the tendencies of the 
stock market is in a position to make much money. 
Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New York, 
have prepared a market letter which should prove to be 
of assistance to investors and speculators. It forecasts 
the probable price trend of the securities market gener- 
ally, with special reference to Middle States Oil, Texas 
Co., American Smelting & Refining, Kennecott and 
Famous Players. To obtain this helpful analysis apply 
to Clarkson & Co. for analysis L W- 

An interesting and useful public ation has been issued 
by the Russell Securities ¢ ‘orporation, 25 Broadway, New 
York. It is = annual review, “Investors’ Guide.” It 
surveys the 1921 stock market and considers financial 
and praca conditions which will affect the market in 
1922. It also imparts valuable information concerning 
the better-class industrials, rails and oils, giving dividend 
records, price ranges, etc. Svery investor and trader 
should have a copy. Ask the Russell Corporation to 
send you T-88. 

Wm. H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, will send 
to any applicant his booklet L, which explains how puts 
and calls operate and the opportunities of profit which 
this pear: Se pe dealing in stocks offers. 

Scott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York, offer to send their valuable publication, 
“Investment Survey,” to all investors and traders who 
desire to be posted, and who will send their names for 
the firm's mailing list. In order to get the “Survey” 
write for No. 76. Also send to the firm for Booklet S-6, 
on the twenty-payment income building plan. Both 
publications are worth while. 








BULL MARKET 
IN THE MAKING 


Few people realize that the begin- 
ning of a bull market is created by 
short covering on the part of the 
bears. “Street” sentiment turned de 
cidedly bullish early in September and 
since that time the market has had an 
uninterrupted advance lasting over 
three months. 

We have written a special letter 
analyzing the present market situa- 
tion and investors are invited to use 
the facilities of our Statistical Depart- 
ment when making their investments. 

Write today for current market 


Suggestions and leaflet describing 
The Monthly Investment Plan 


Raymond & Company 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 60 Wall Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N. Y. 
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| HOY cana person who invests 
a small amount each month 
in safe utility securities become | 
financially independent when his 
earning power has declined? | | 


Why is this the best time in a 
generation to invest in ably man- 
aged electric and gas companies? 


What are the features particularly 
commending our Ten-Payment 
Plan for profitable investing ? 


Ask for Booklet L-5 
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|| CHICAGO NEW YORK | | 
\ | 208 S. La Salle Se. 111 Broadway 
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Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 


Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway 7 - - - New York 
Tel. Barclay 5216 








YOUR SPARE TIME 
INTO CASH 


If you have an earnest 
extra money, let us tell you what others are 
going by acting as subscription represet tatives 


or Leslie’s Weekly, Judge and Film Fun. 


TURN 


desire to make some 


Address Desk 2, Agency Department, Leslie-]udge 
Company, 627 West 43rd Street, New York City 

















GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
of fine bred poultry for 1022; all choicest breeds 
illustrated and described; information on poul 

try, how to make hens lay, grow chicks—all 
facts Low price on breeding stock and hatch 

ing coe. 30 years in business. This book only 
toc. 8B. H. Greider Box 133, Rheems, Pa. 

















The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


[f you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper. 





Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Jp-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
‘ocket size, flexible binding, Cover : 
in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid l 
on receipt of price te 











A companion volume to the book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data: 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; M. C. A.; 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
scan Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 


days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 75 


cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 
WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


postpaid on receipt of price. . 
627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Santiage 























| part of the retailers. 





| ers. “It’s too risky 
| for us.” 





| for a market at $16. 
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Buck Up, Business (Continued from page 13.2) 


$26, $30, even $33, in the faith that the 
women purchasers would slavishly follow 
the raise. But here a new kind of strike 
was threatened, unique in those days so 
far as Tecan discover, a strike on the 


could not be bought by a careful pur- 
chaser to good advantage. Whether 
more unsettled branches of women’s 
apparel will follow the same course and 
liquidate thoroughly and universally is a 
question still to be 





“This thing has 
gone far enough,” 
they warned. ‘Peo- 
ple will stand for $3 
stockings but they 
won't go to $4.” 

“They'll go to 
anything,” declared 
the manufacturers. 
and boosted the 
price to $36 a dozen. 

“You ask ’em,” 
retorted the retail- 


And they 


quit. 
Within two 
months that 836 


hosiery was begging 


saw, in 


I myself 





| answered, But it 

can be said that the 
tendency is in that 
direction. 

For the intending 
purchaser of cloth- 
| ing, man or woman, 
it is still a time for 
circumspection, but 
no longer for the 
too comprehensive 
penuriousness which 
sometimes passes 
current for thrift. If 
the American public 
would bring the 
same skill, care and 
ingenuity to buying 
that it does to sell- 
ing, the retail mar- 
ket would be thor- 


early 1920, a $33 lot oughly — liquidated 

sold for $13.50. and stabilized with- 

Factories shat = —-————4 in the year. The 
- sti * . “Evidence is not lacking that a considerable part « 5 - — ; The 

down. Jobbers of the feminine public still hold price as th buy now” slogan 

ep. ry € ye € : € as € . 

failed. The mar- ‘ f I has failed to accom 


ket was thoroughly 
liquidated by May. As if by magic, in 
the early summer, hundreds of thousands 


| of pairs came out at almost any price that 


was offered. In Boston more than 10,000 
pairs were offered at from $1.65 to $1.85. 
It was another of the practical lessons in 
value which crystallized the purpose of 
the general public not to buy at un- 
warranted rates, and, I think, the first 
to cover an entire line. Since then there 
has been no time when women’s hosiery 


What the Modern Car 


springs with oil-soaked felt covers which 
will keep the lubricant in and the dirt out 
and which may be resupplied with oil 
from time to time as necessary. There is 


| no attachment which will so easily pre- 


vent a car from becoming old before its 
time. 

10. Easter ReMovaL oF TRANSMIS- 
SION AND DIFFERENTIAL GREASE. The 
average owner feels that his transmission 


| and differential gears “run in oil” and 


seldom pays attention to cleaning and re- 


filling them. Large enough plugs should 


| be provided to permit the old oil to flow 


out—and the heavier the oil recom- 
mended, the larger should the drain plugs 
be made. Convenient means of filling 
should be provided, either from the rear 
or through the floor boards, so that a small 
funnel may be set in place and filled from 
a one gallon grease or oil can. No design 
should be considered which makes neces- 
sary for this purpose the use of the special 
garage grease and oil pumps which, while 
convenient in those establishments in 
which car greasing is a business, are nev- 
ertheless an expensive investment for the 
owner who would scarcely have occasion 
to use one more than once in two months. 

11. AppLicaTion oF Init1AL Heat For 
Easy Srartinc. Manufacturers tell us 
that the present day grades of gasoline 
require heat for complete vaporization. 


main criterion of excellence.” 


plish this, and prop- 
erly. The hold-off suspicion is equally 
misplaced now as a rule of conduct. The 
consumer’s opportunity is here to-day. 
And there is always this to be remem- 
bered: The shopper who waits to get 
more than his money’s worth usually ends 
by getting less. 


(The next article in Mr. Adams’ series, 
“Buck Up, Business!” will appear in an 
early issue.) 


Lacks—(Contin ued from page 133) 


In order to prevent the dilution of the 
crank case oil through the use of rich 
mixtures when starting in a cold garage, 
some arrangement for a carburetor bowl 
into which a small amount of hot water 
could be poured, or a device which could 
be connected with the electric light cir- 
cuit for electric preheating of the mixture 
is almost a necessity on present day cars. 

12. A Comptete Wirinc Dracram 
ATTACHED TO THE Car ItsELF. Manu- 
facturers now explain the firing order of 
the engine, but frequently neglect to out- 
line the wiring system, even in the in- 
struction books. A complete knowledge 
of the wiring system is necessary in order 
to trace short circuits in the lighting wires 
and other circuits, and much time and 
money could be saved on the part of the 
owner or the garage man if either is en- 
abled to understand at a glance the diree- 
tion and location of such vital wires. 

Possibly all such remedies as have been 
suggested have not been completely 
worked out. None which we have men- 
tioned, however, would seem to present 
insurmountable difficulties and we ven- 
ture to predict that the first car to be 
built which will combine all of these fea- 
tures with the present day reliability, per- 
formance and general value will meet 
with a success which will most certainly 
be astounding. 
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The Safety Valve— (Continued from page 125) 


absolutely perfeet—eh—except about my 
clothes sometimes. But, Ranny, I’m go- 
ing to be different after to-night. This is 
the last time I'll fly off the handle and 
treat you so abominably. And I'll wear 
the dowdiest old things if you say so. 
Will you forgive me?” 

“T may perhaps af you don’t disappoint 
me to-morrow night.” 

“To-morrow night?” she said, some- 
what surprised. “I don’t understand.” 

“IT know you don’t,” was the answer. 
“IT was going to spring the whole business 
upon you this evening. I have really got 
some wonderful news.” 

“Well, do you"want to tell me now or 
wait until to-morrow evening.” 

“Oh, I have got to tell you now,” he 
answered, “‘because I want-you to be well 
prepared. Father has promised to come 
over and dine with you, if it is agreeable.” 

Lucile, thinking about it afterwards, 
wondered why this announcement didn’t 
cause her the faintest flutter of appre- 
hension. She merely felt amused at the 
thought of what the elder Hathaway 
would say and do if he knew about her 
present adventure, so she promptly re- 
plied, “That’s the best news I’ve had in a 
long time, and you can depend upon me 
absolutely. What did your father say?” 

“Oh, you know he never says very 


“Shoot to Kill!”— 


of the Hack Drivers’ Union. However 
that may be, I shall never forget the front 
room of the Chinese Legation as it ap- 
peared an hour before the first plenary 
session—so crowded with them that they 
couldn’t move an elbow without poking a 
fellow-countryman’s ribs, yet every elbow 
in action, polishing a new tile. 

But this must be a short article. I must 
not talk of the eight-hour conferences that 
unexpected developments began at 2 
A.M., conferences to which were sum- 
moned the foremost international law 
experts in America. I daren’t tell 
whether Colonel House was as welcome at 
the doors of Washington commissioners 
as he had been at those of commissioners 
in Paris. 

And there are other secrets. How in- 
fluential were the ladies of the delega- 
tions; whether Lord Lee jumped with 
surprise when Mr. Hughes threw his 
naval ratio bombshell; why an important 


a a = 


ID you hear the grass’s song 
As you passed the field, 
Woven lightly, clear and long, 
Though its lips are sealed? 


Did you see the buttercups 
Lifting golden faces, 

Where a thirsty fairy sups 
In the hidden places? 


much,” said Durand, “but it was just 
after [ left you this afternoon, I went 
over to the house to dress and father 
looked in at my room and remarked cas- 
ually, ‘Do you suppose Miss Gresham 
and her father will be home to-morrow 
evening?’ ‘Certainly,’ 
ing the least idea but just gambling on 
you. ‘Do you suppose they would let me 
join you?’ he said, and of course you 
know what I said.” 

“Of course I do,” 
didn’t say anything. You just toppled 
over on the rug and your man had to 
dash water in your face.” 

Durand laughed over the wire. “No, 
but you can see why I am so anxious for 
you not to disappoint me to-morrow.” 

“Well, I won't. Now listen: I told 


Craddock to give you a good dinner. ! 


And that last book of Miss Lawton’s is 
upstairs on my desk; Stephanie will get it 
for you; she’s probably reading it herself 
—‘Innocent Ages’—you know I told you 
you'd like it. 
morrow evening.” 

“All right, ['ll get through the evening. 
Good night, little sweetheart.” 

“Good night.” Lucile hung up the re- 
ceiver, waited a moment and made an- 
other call. 

(To be continued) 


(Concluded from page 134) 


diplomat once left his overcoat at home 


and so lost his country something of what 
it most desired; how nervous Mr. Balfour 
was when, tearing his coat lapels, he at- 
tempted his reply to M. Briand, or the 
reasons for certain verbal changes in what 
Admiral Kato had planned on an impor- 
tant occasion to say. 


You don’t know these things, and I | 


shan’t tell you. 

But there is one detail as to which 
temptation is too strong. 
wondered what secrets ambassadors and 
their wives discussed when they came 
away from ambassadorial dinners. In 
Washington was my chance to hear. I 
sat close to a minister plenipotentiary and 
his spouse immediately after such an 
affair. 

““My dear,” said the lady, “I thought 
the ice cream lovely and—oh, yes—Mr. 
Hughes himself told me he had never seen 
such flowers!” 


Question 
By MABEL WILES SIMPSON 


Did you feel the laughing breeze 
Cool against your face, 

As it rippled through the trees 
From a forest place? 


Did your heart grow wise and know 
Lovely tender things, 

That about us come and go 
If the soul but sings? 


\ 
—— = 4 


I replied, not hav- | 


said Lucile. “You | 


And then I'll see you to- 


I had always | 


| 


| MAIL OLD GOLD, unused postage, war and thrift 


|} stamps, Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, 








MOORE'S ‘Sr SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 144 pages of information 
of great value to every one interested in office, 
factory, store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 
Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 
This Book Free when request ison your business let 

terhead, Write now for your copy. 
John C. Moore Corporation 
2005 Stone Street, Rochester. N.Y. 
Manutscturers of Loese Lest and 


bound Record Keeping 
Oevices 





















Insist / 
Insist! 
Insist! 
on it by a 


PISOS 


for Chaia-a and 4 Colds 


This syrup is different from all others. 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old. 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 














if You Can Tell it from a 
| GENUINE DIAMOND Send it back 


ont piso abite MEXICAN DIAMOND cannot be fold from 
ND and same DA TUL 


Cat. price $5.26) Half Price to a 
ay reste Hielcher’ Ring (Cat. Price 
Filled mountings. GUARAN 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO.. Dept LW.Las Croces, Wi. Mex. 


(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 











64 BREEDS Most Profitable chick 
ens, ducks, turkeys and 

eese. Choice, pure-bred, northern raised. 

‘owls, eggs, incubators at reduced prices. 

Amertca’s great poultry farm. 29th year 
Valuable new 100-page book & catalog free 
R.F.MEUBERT Co., Box 831, Mankato, Minn 








diamonds, 
jewelry, watches, false teeth, magneto points, etc., 
new or broken. Cash immediately. Held ten days, 
returned if unsatisfactory. Ohio Smelting Co., 
233 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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pm a Factory 


ake can- 
= ao Nation-wide 

pool Big market every: 

where. Retail to users in dozen lots. Whole 
sale to dealers by the thousands. Splendid 
profits. You can go into this wonderful bus 
iness. Factory shown above grew in three 
years from two sewing machines. Same rap 
id development possible for you. 


WE FURNISH EQUIPMENT FREE! 
We start you in business. No experience needed 
Very little capital required. We teach you how to 
make quality gloves—how to market them. We d 
all this for you—start you out right—with under. 
standing that you buy materials from us so long 
as you cannot do better elsewhere. 


BIG MARKET IN YOUR LOCALITY 
Many wear canvas gloves. Farmers, laborers, line. 
men, truck drivers, gardeners, and so on. Millio: 
required annually to supply vast demand. You ca 
undersell big manufacturers. Can operate o 
closer margin. Need not figure in expensiv 
overhead. No freight or packing charges. Ca 
build a wonderful business in just a few months. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
Don’t pass this by without investigation. We tel! 
about the business in interesting booklet. Costs 
nothing to learn about it. Your copy is ready to 
mail minute we get your name and address. Sone 


it tonight. Peleg may & may be costly, as we are onl 
ishing li of FREE equipments. Wa 


THE McCREERY MFG. CO. 
Factories Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 














Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken i together as you would 
a broken lim salves. No lies. 














() Durable, 
— on trial to it. Protected by 
U. S. ts, Catalog and measure blanks 
mail —¥ Gend none and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 404C State St., Marshall, Mich. 
We pay $7 a Day 


taking orders for guaranteed hosiery 

for men, women, children. All in 
colors, including finest line silk hose. 

Guaranteed To Give 

Satisfaction or New Hose Free 
Often take orders for dozen pairs in 
one family. Repeat orders make 
you steady income. Devote spare 
time or full time. It will pay any 
man or woman to handle this 
guaranteed line. ay experience 
necessary. Get started at once. 
Best — of the year. Write 


for samples. 
Thomas Mfg.Co. H-5198 Dayton, Ohio 


Cut ont this ad and mail it to os, with 


your name and 

address (no money); and we wil! send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RA2OR by return mail, postpaid. You — = 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then , you like it, 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO M ey. 
MORE COMPANY, Dept. 340, St. Louis, Mo. 


& WEBER’S Best laying, best 
paying chickens, ducks 

ag ceese & turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
Fowls, Eggs, Incubators all at prices. 
40 years poultry experience, and my 100 
e Catalog and Breeders Guide Free. 
- A. Weber, Box 47, Mankato, Minn. 


We Pay $200 Monthly Salary 


furnish rig and expenses to all who qualify intro- 
ducing guaranteed poultry and stock powders. 




























Bigler Company, X 676, Springfield, Illinois. 





| Her Double Life— 


|caressed them. Was it true that she 
didn’t know their names? She felt them 
so close to her heart! The eldest resem- 
bled the hero of her dreams. He was 
| already twelve years old. She recognized 
in his face and his big eyes that expression 
of masculine pride which was the cause 
| of her first girlish emotion. The smallest 
was still wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
She picked him up and took him on her 
knees. She soothed him and sang him to 
sleep. She watched the breath come 
from his frail nostrils. A sense of mater- 
| nity took possession of her. And a divine 
| silence enwrapped her, 
Since her parents’ death she hadn't 
| gone back to the little city. And it was 
|from that moment that her double life 
|had begun. She had become elegant, 
worldly and blasé. But she found a 
| singular joy in substituting herself for the 
| little bourgeoise who had been preferred to 
|her. Would she have been happier if, 
| being more courageous, she had ope nly 
| tried to attain what she believed to be 
‘her happiness? She didn’t know. But 
she gathered up the remnants of that 
happiness. She plucked from it all that 
| she could furtively it—all that 
| she could reconstruct of it in her imag- 
jination. Certainly her heart was per- 
| fectly calm and she even doubted that she 
had really encountered love in that fever 
of springtime. There remained to her 
the perfume of a dried flower, the shadow 
of a fugitive illumination. And that was 
enough for her. 
* 





~ * 

The clock struck twelve. The door 
opened. Etienne had returned from the 
theater. He drew off his gloves, ap- 
proached Germaine and kissed her. 

“You weren’t bored to be left alone?” 
he asked. 

“No,” she answered with a faint smile. 

He sat down and looked at her, and 
suddenly he felt that she had changed. 





| walnut-and-hair-cloth period, but are 
like by a generation that has begun to 
dabble in “batik” and interior decora- 
tion. The process of making pearl 
buttons, in which the Czecho-Slovaks 
(better known to most Americans as 
|“‘Bohemians”’) excel, was shown from be- 
to end; there was etching on 


ginning 
glass, gem-polishing, and many other 


things. 

The greater part of the Russian immi- 
gration to this country has been Jewish 
rather than pure Russian. It was inter- 
esting to have recalled the name of Capt. 
Behring, the Russian who gave the name 
to Behring Strait, and the several times 
—during the Civil War, for instance 
when Russia was our diplomatic friend; 
and to see on a world map the trail of 
various important grasses and grains 
\from their Russian home to our own 
'fields, and to read the names of the 
|educated Russians who are teachers in 
| our universities. 
| America has shared with the rest of 


the world in the intellectual and artistic 
leontribution of the brilliant race which 
produced Chopin and Paderewski, Mod- 
jeska and Sembrich, Sienkiewicz and 





(Concluded from page 115) 


He was disquieted by her enigmatic atti- 
tude, so different from her ordinary sim- 
ple frankness. He asked again: 

“You don’t seem to have anything the 
matter with you. Why didn’t you go out 
with me this evening?” 

She was slow in answering. Her cheeks 
flushed. He believed the worst. He saw 
their married life disrupted. Neverthe- 
less, he knew her to be honest and loyal. 
Was it possible that she had deceived him? 
Perhaps she was merely suffering from 
depression and wanted to escape from too 
artificial an existence! Perhaps she 
needed a rest! This thought eased his 
mind. 

“Listen,” he said. “The winter season 
is over. We must soon pack our trunks 
and leave Paris. What do you say to 
cutting out Deauville or Biarritz this vear 
and going instead to the country, to your 
parents’ house, which has been closed so 
long?” 

She gave a start. He had plumbed the 
secret depths of her soul. Return to her 
old home? She knew that she would de- 
stroy her dream and that this mysterious 
double life in which she took so much 
satisfaction would vanish like a phantom 
at the touch of reality. She must pre- 
vent that. She hesitated no longer. 

“No, I beg of you. Don’t let us change 
our plans. Let us go first to the seashore, 
as we always do.” 

He shook his head. Decidedly the 
emigma was to remain unsolved. He 
yielded, but he felt irritated and showed it. 

“Very well,” he said, “I see that the 
world has a stronger attraction for you 
than I have, and that you could never 
free yourself from its fascinations.”’ 

She smiled again and stretched out her 
hand. 

“My dear Etienne, I am always the 
same, I give you my word. Why 
shouldn’t we keep on living in perfect 
accord?” 


“ America’s Making” — (Concluded from page 123) 


Mme. Curie, but the bulk of the Poles 
who have come to America have gone 
into farming or been swallowed up by 
industry. ‘The Polish exhibit was largely 
arranged by W. T. Benda, a Polish artist 
whose illustrations are familiar to Ameri- 
can magazine readers. 

The negroes showed books they had 
written, etchings and fine photography, 
and samples of tobacco, cotton and sugar- 
cane raised by industrious negro farmers. 
Their evening, when a great chorus sang 
negro melodies, had a curious impressive- 
ness. The hall was almost deserted by 
white people. And the melancholy 
music, the rows of girls in white dresses 
like a graduation-class—the patient black 
faces, the absence of all that crackle of 
eager curiosity and approval which 
greeted the efforts of the other races, 
even the smallest and least known, 
seemed to overhang the hall with tragedy. 
These people had helped, right enough, 
to build America, with their sweat and 
blood. And yet not all their toil and 
patience and suffering nor any talk of the 
“melting-pot,” or of some vague to-mor- 
row, could answer the question which 
stood there, dark and unanswered still. 




















——— 





“That Gasoline Jag and the Hang-Over” 


AMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS in the 
third article of his series in Lesiir’s 
WEEKLY, “Buck Up, Business!” sur- 
veyed the automobile industry, with con- 
clusions of real importance to the eight 
million automobile owners of the country. 
He states: 
“Where the 1922 purchasing public is going to 
profit chiefly is not by buying cheaper, but in 
increased utility at lowered expense. 
‘Service’ is the trade word, a term often 
abused to the point of parody. But the new 
form of service, as projected, is so perfected and 
systematized as to comprise perhaps the most 
important development that the industry has 
known for years. 
“That the initial cost of a car is not the prin- 
cipal item, is a lesson which has been hammered 
at the public in a series of highly effective ad- 
vertisements. This principle of economical up- 
keep, the Dodge and Ford companies have 
adopted as a fundamental operating principle. 
“Now there are developments which indicate 
that any concern failing in its future to protect 
its clientele against exorbitant cost of upkeep, 
may as well get ready to go out of business; for 
the education which the Dodge and Ford com- 
panies started by advertising and precept is to 
be broadened to a scale which will enlighten the 
entire motoring public as to the wastefulness, 
inefficiency, and trickery in the repair business. 
* * * 

“The new service plan, upon which, with various 
minor divergencies of detail, | understand many 
concerns are working . . . will at once 
eliminate uncertainty and the opportunity for the 
conscienceless dealer to make an unfair profit. 
“To make the service station cheaper, quicker, 
and more efficient than the outside garage is 
the first aim of the new system. The factory 
will back up the improved standards by a new 
policy of its own, which is almost revolutionary, 
expressed in the slogan, ‘Service First; Let the 
New Customer Wait.’ That is to say, satisfac- 
tion on sales already made takes precedence over 
new sales. All of which looks to the long-dis- 
tance policy of cheapening operation and thereby 
making it possible for more people to own and 
operate cars. 
“The new service scheme represents the rare 
phenomenon of a three-way profit; to the factory 
on the sale of its equipment, to the service station 
in its augmented earnings, and to the owner in 
an unprecedented reduction of his bills. 
“Contributory to this policy the designer is 
now working primarily toward economical main- 
tenance. An improvement which will make 
dismantling or any major repair cheaper is 
more valued than enhanced appearance or in- 
creased speed. This is directly in line with the 
publie’s evident though unformulated demands, 
for the purchaser of to-day is buying less for 
speed and ‘performance’ and more for economy 
and durability. All of which, reduced to its 


essential terms, means that the automobile, 
to the mind of the average owner, is no longer 
a toy but an essential item of his business and 
social equipment.” 
* * 

UT, economy of operation and maintenance 

does not start with the Service Station—it 
starts with the owner of the ear. 
Economy of operation and maintenance comes 
only from thorough knowledge of the car and 
its mechanism, of its proper care and handling. 
For it is not alone what you do to the car, but 
what you do not do to it that counts in the 
long run. You can’t just guess these things; 
there’s no logic in learning them expensively 
through sad experience. 
There is a very simple and positive way to 
acquire the necessary knowledge and that is 
through H. W. Slauson’s book, “Everyman's 
Guide to Motor Efficiency.” 
Mr. Slauson is a mechanical engineer and auto- 
motive expert, who has spent a lifetime in the 
study of the design and construction, the main- 
tenance and operation of automobiles. 
That he is highly regarded in the industry by 
technical motor car men, is evidenced by the 
fact that he is chairman of the Metropolitan 
Section of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
He owns and operates two cars of his own—a 
gasoline car and a steamer. He tours, he knows 
all the troubles and trials and problems of every 
motorist. 
Those fundamental, basic things that every 
motor car owner should know, must know if he 
expects to get any degree of economy and effi- 
ciency from his car, Mr. Slauson has covered, 
simply but very thoroughly, in his book, **Every- 
man’s Guide to Motor Efficiency.”’ * 
Mr. Slauson says, ““A man’s car is as good, or as 
poor, as he makes it. Neglect of adjustments or 
slight repairs will soon ruin the best car made. A 
poorly-designed or manufactured car, on the 
other hand, may be ‘nursed’ along for thousands 
of miles and made to give fairly good service, if 
only you understand its defects and put a little 
time and thought on their remedy. The modern 
automobile is a wonderful piece of mechanism 
it is not complicated and there is a simple reason 
for every part. This book is not a text book; 
nothing in it is to be committed to memory: 
but you are told the WHY of each part and the 
HOW of the remedy of the difficulty, no matter 
how slight or how serious, in a manner that 
can be understood by the average American.” 
That is what Mr. Slauson says as foreword in 
what is unquestionably the best book on the 
automobile published to date. It is a book that 
should be in the hands of every motor car owner, 
whether it be passenger car or truck, and he be 
owner or driver. 
** Everyman's Guide to Motor Efficiency,’ Simplified Shortcuts 
to Maximum Efficiency at Minimum Cost, is a book of 302 pages, 
614 21014 inches, illustrated with more than 200 half tones and 
zine etchings, fleribly bound in black cloth stamped in gold. The 


book will be forwarded, all charges prepaid, on receipt of price, 
(83) by the Leslie-Judge Co., 627 West 43d Street, New York. 
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Here are the Titles: 


**Sapho’’ 


205 pages and gravure Frontispiece 


by Daudet 


‘“‘Bohemians of the Latin Quarter’’ 


by Henri Murger, illustrated by Montdader, 305 pages 


**A Love Crime’’ 


by Bourget Illustrated by Macchiati, 207 pages 


‘‘Mademoiselle De Maupin’’ 


A romance of love and passion by Theophile Gautier, illus- 
trated by Toudouze, 422 pages 


‘“‘Germinie Lacerteux’’ 


by Edmond and Jules de Goucourt. 270 pages, illustrated 


by Jeanniot 


‘*Madame Bovary’’ 


by Gustave Flaubert, 416 pages, illustrated by Fourie 


‘*“Manon Lescaut’’ 


by The Abbé Prévost, 222 pages, illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir 
‘*A Love Episode”’ 
by Emile Zola, 400 pages, illustrated by Dantan 
“*‘Camille”’ 
by Alexandre Dumas, Fils, illustrated by Albert Lynch. 
‘*Raphael’’ 


or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty, by La Martine, 
illustrated by Sandoz, 250 pages 


HESE are books that are worth reading, not once but many times. 
volumes that you will be proud to see on the shelves of your bookcase. 





HIS is one of the 10 volumes listed 

helow—the beautiful library edition 
of “Comédie d°’Amour’—the greatest 
stories ever written by the Master Realists 
of France. 





To close out the few remaining sets on 
hand we are offering 


$27.50 


worth of splendid books 





for 


gj A 


HIS beautiful library edition was 

published by the “Société des Beaux 
Arts.” The volumes are 514x814” in 
size, printed on fine quality book paper, 
frontispieces in genuine gravure, title pages 
embellished in Persian Orange. They are 
bound in green cloth, stamped in gold. 








We have on hand less than 200 sets—too 


few for an extensive advertising campaign. 
This is your opportunity to secure one 
of these few remaining sets at the re- 
markable price of $11.85 for the complete 
set of 10 volumes. Former price $27.50. 


Sets from this library, identical with these 
in every detail, are in the finest libraries 
in America. 

3000 pages of the selected writings by 

the Master Realists of France on the 
world’s oldest and most popular topic 
love. 
They are beautifully written, literature in 
its finest form. At this extraordinary 
price it is evident that these sets will sell 
very quickly—so send in your order at 
once—books will be sent by express same 
day order is received. 


They are 
Beauti- 


fully printed, splendidly bound, superbly illustrated, you will have a set that is a 
real investment at this extraordinary price of $11.85 for the complete set of 10 


volumes, express charges prepaid. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 


New York City 


627 West 43d Street 
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